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CORRESPONDENCE. 


In copying the following article, with the com- 
mendation of the National Intelligencer, we desire 
to take the opportunity of placing upon record a 
testimony to the conduct of the proprietors of the 
Ledger, upon one of che occasions to which it has 


alluded. 


That paper had not then attained its present | 


influence and standing. It was somewhat a new 
thing to have a penny paper in Philadelphia, and 
it was looked upon by the good people of that city 
with great distrust, if not with a more hostile feel- 
ing. We were not able to see any sufficient reason 
for such suspicion, and thought it arose from the 
independent spirit in which the paper spoke upon 
some subjects connected with corporations, then 
almost too sacred to be discussed. It was feared 
that behind an avowed disrespect for irredeemable 
bank-notes, some other horrible disorganizing doc- 
trines were concealed. 

Weli,—the abolitionists held their meetings in 
Philadelphia, and it was thought likely to be inju- 
rious to the southern trade with that city. No 
doubt some persons were there who disagreed with 
this zealous body, and yet were willing to allow 
them to meet peaceably, in their own hall, and 
take all lawful measures to spread their opinions. 
But such was not the doctrine of the mob, which 
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proceeded to burn down the ‘ Pennsylvania 
Hall,’’—without any opposition from the govern- 
ment of the city of Philadelphia, and without a 
word of remonstrance from the assembled citizens, 
who looked on and openly enjoyed the sight. It 
was necessary to be very careful what you said in 
the street that night, yet a friend assured usthat 
he spoke, on the edge of the crowd, one by one 
to ten or twelve very respectable persons—and 
that all but one hotly expressed their approbation 
of the mob, and that one heard him in silence. 

The next day,a minute report of the doings and 
sayings of the mob was carried to the editor of 
one of the most respectable papers in Philadelphia 
—(it is now discontinued ;)—he expressed his ear- 
nest approbation of it, and promised to insert it in 
his next day’s paper. But it was ascertained, be- 
fore the next day came, that the work of the mob 
was supported by public opinion, and the promised 
publication was not made. Talk to your neighbor 
about this horrible outrage upon citizens who were 
orderly in their manner of propagating their 
opinions, (of the opinions themselves we say no- 
thing,) and the answer was, ‘‘] am glad of it!” 
“Well,” you would say, ‘‘are you in favor of 
mobs?’? ‘No, I am opposed to mobs—but it 
served these people right!’’—the obvious conclu- 
sion in your mind being that these persons were 
in favor of mobs on their own side. 
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Such being the state of public opinion—and the | 


mob not only victorious but unchecked—this little 
paper, lately established and depending for its 
support upon the more numerous class of society, 
came forward unhesitatingly and bravely, and told 
the mob and its abettors the plain truth. This was 
such an outrage, that the paper was denounced, 


and, as its attacks were vigorously kept up, it was. 


understood that on a certain night the house would 
be treated as the Pennsylvania Hall had been. 
The Ledger was then printed at the corner of 
Second and Dock streets, so that thousands could 


gather round the office. ‘The mob began to collect | 


soon after dark, and found every window and door 
closed, and no defenders in sight. But yet, it was 
evident that, inside, the building was thoroughly 
lighted up, and it was supposed that the proprie- 
tors were armed and ready; and that the same 
steady courage which had uttered the principles 
of ** law and order’’ in defiance of public opinion, 
would defend the property and persons of the own- 
ers, if attacked. ‘This feeling had weight with 
many—but we doubt not that, even in the midst 
of their anger, the mob respected the manly firm- 
ness with which, almost unsupported, the Public 
Ledger maintained the principles upon which all 
society is founded. No attack was made on the 
office. 

In a few days respectable people had ceased to 





ministers of terror are always near, and their axes 
and scourges are sure to fall upon the delinquent ; 
and therefore he is always driven to a comparison 
between their pains and the advantages expected 
from his meditated crime. But conscience merely 
whispers of pains at a distance, and its voice is 
overpowered by hope, speaking loudly of pleasures 
near. But when the laws are permitted to sleep, 
when its ministers are permitted to lay down their 
weapons, or are robbed of them by force, and when 
hope, in accents of thunder, shouts IMPUNITY, then 
crime, instead of skulking with trembling steps, 
walks abroad in triumph. 

In years past we foretold the consequences of 
that IMPUNITY to crime, which had then begun to 
sweep over the land like a moral pestilence. ‘The 
year in which the Ledger was established was sig- 
nalized by the acquittal of Robinson. Shocked by 
such enormous legal delinquency, we said that life 
was no longer safe; for twelve men, good and 
true, under the sanctities of the Jaw’s ermine and 
the juror’s oath, had impliedly declared that no 
evidence was sufficient to convict a murderer. 
And we spoke truth. For murder soon succeeded 
murder in New York, followed by the successful 
influences of wealth, connections, or mistaken phi- 
lanthropy, in rescuing the murderers from the 
penalties of the law. The next year after the 
establishment of the Ledger was signalized by the 


advocate the mob, and had forgotten that they had | destruction of a public edifice by the mob, and the 


ever done so:—but there have been many conse- 
quences of that night,—and there will be many 


more. It was necessary for Bonaparte to kill five 


thousand men at once, before the dominion of the 
mob could be overthrown at Paris. 

It is time to be alarmed for the republic when 
jacobinism has grown to such a pass that the ex- 
termination of a large body of men, the Mormons, 
has been repeatedly threatened, and when in an 
old state, a long settled county breaks out into 
murder and rebellion, rather than allow rents to 
be collected. It has been said upon a late oeca- 
sion, that ‘* when it becomes necessary to tran- 
scend the law a little for the publie good, it ought 
to be done by the most respectable people.”’ We 
cannot understand how people who aspire to this 
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justification of the outrage by authority. We said 
then that the example of impunity thus offered 
would eventually dye our streets in the blood of 
insurreetion. And in a few short years the very 
crime which we then predicted, and the prediction 
of which was derided by the legal excusers of the 
incendiary, was committed to an extent never be- 
fore witnessed in our country, and rarely of late 
years among the desperate population of Hurope. 
IMPUNITY, thus legally afforded to crime, has en- 
couraged the lawless, till government has been 
driven into negotiation with mobs. 

And as in the cities of New York and Philadel- 
phia, so elsewhere has impunity fostered and 
reared a host of evils, till crime finds preachers 
and organs to expound and disseminate its prine:- 


character, can forget, that upon law and order) ples. And they have preached and scattered, 
depend their own property and lives—and that the! while law has slumbered, till opposition to law has 
greatest tyranny and cruelty is that perpetrated | proceeded, from organized mobs among the excil- 
by an overwhelming majority. It was in cireum-| able materials of cities, to organized jnsurrections 


stances of this kind that Madame Roland exclaimed 
on the seaffold, ‘* O Liberty! what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name !”’ 





THE INCREASE OF CRIME. 


Aut observant persons, we think, must acknow]- 
edge the justness of the annexed remarks on the 
deplorable increase of crime in the United States, 
and the truth with which a direct cause of that 
increase is traced out.— National Intelligencer. 


From the Philadelphia Ledger. 


Anti-Rent Murpers.—All the great crimes 
committed in our country flow from one fertile 
source of moral mischief, the most fertile of all 
others, impunity. Human beings who are not 
restrained from crime by moral considerations, by 
sense of right and duty, will be awed by the pen- 
alties of the law, if they can be awed by anything. 
Fines, imprisonment, and death are bad things to 
the imagination, and the two first to experience. 
When the laws are faithfully administered, its 
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among the once sober, orderly cultivavors of whole 
counties. ‘The troubles of anti-rentism, which 
have already reached murder and treason, flowed 
from impunity. Organized bands of rebels, in- 
stead of being pursued to the Jaw’s last extremity, 
were kindly permitted to escape, or kindly left 
unmolested. And, finally, well-known murderers 
were furnished with hcense for new crimes by those 
convenient instruments of mischief, bail and the 
disagreement of juries. Our readers have already 
learned how ** Big Thunder’’ escaped from the 
legal consequences of murder. And ina few short 
weeks we are called to record the murder of 4 
sheriff by the same band of ruffians who had al- 
ready executed the bloody commands of * Big 
Thunder.” Had that miscreant been convicted 
and punished, Sheriff Steele would have been 
spared. And what should be done now to stop 
this march of mischief? ImpuniTy must cease. 
The whole power of the State must be employed. 
till the murderers of Steele expiate their crime 
according to law. Nothing less will prevent yet 
wider devastation. 
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THE AUTHOR'S DAUGHTER. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 
CHAPTER I. 


Mr. Frank Lawrorp offended his family by 
three things. He turned author; he adopted libe- 
ral opinions in polities ; and he married a poor and 
nameless wife. Any one of these would have 
been bad enongh, aecording to the hereditary 
notions of the Lawford family ; but all these com- 
bined in one person, was an unimaginable delin- 
queney which the Lawfords could not forgive. 
But in order that our readers may have a more 
definite idea of this fanily, which had considered 
itself par excellence sans reproche, we must go back 
to the time of Peter Lawford, the old squire. 

Peter Lawford, and his ancestors before him, 
had been members of the squirearchy of Leicester- 
shire for some hundreds of years. ‘The chancel 
vault was full of the bones of the Lawfords, male 
and female; and the church walls were covered 
with monumental tablets, in marble and brass, 
commemorating their virtues and their greatness, 
The Lawfords of the fifteenth century endowed 
the grammar school; the Lawfords built the alms- 
houses; the Lawfords had given, and still gave, 
doles of beef and fuel to the poor at Christmas ; 


they had always sat on the magisterial bench ; | 


they were in all trusts of bridges and turnpike 
roads for their part of the county. Lawfords also 
had sat in Parliament; they had served their 
king and country in the army and on sea; and 
according to their belief they served God also, by 
providing ont of their own famly a Lawford to 
occupy the living of Lawford, which, of course, 
was in their gifi—a comfortable way it was of 
serving God, for the living had always been a 
good one, and, at the time of our story, amounted 
to £800 a year. 

But whatever the Lawfords of former times had 
been as to wealth, Peter Lawford, when he came 
into possession of the estate, found that its reve- 
nues were somewhat encumbered. Peter was 
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The world said, that Mr. Peter Lawford, now 
the head of the family, was a strong-minded man ; 
he believed so himself, nay, as we have hintea 
before, he had the highest possible idea of his own 
abilities, and in settling down on the estate resolv- 
ed to clear off all encumbrances, and never to 
marry but with a womanof substance. It is won- 

_derful what credit Peter's mode of action gained 
‘for him in the world; he was the very model of 
| prudence and practical wisdom; he was an oracle 
}at quarter sessions, where his law-knowledge 
| really stood him in stead. He was counsellor 
‘both to old and young, and soon found that not 
only did he stand high among fathers and uncles, 
and brothers and nephews, but among all ladies 
|whether married or single. Having enjoyed all 
this triumph for ten long years, he all at once took 
‘it into his head to think about being married. 
Perhaps he might be a little stimulated to this, by 
hearing one certain May morning that no Jess than 
six ladies of his acquaintance were to be married 
that summer. Ah, poor Peter, and one of the six 
that very Miss Rutherford, the belle of the county, 
‘about whom he had been thinking for these last 
four years. Without exactly knowing what was 
his precise train of thought, we can only say that 
‘upon that very morning Peter rode over to the 
Rutherfords to ascertaiu his fate. 

He found the brother of the young lady at home, 
and asked immediately from him if the report of 
_his sister's approaching marriage were really true. 
| Mr. Rutherford replied that he believed so, that 

he hoped so, but that the marriage settlements 
| were not yet drawn. 

Lawford walked up and down the room, as men 

\do whose minds are agitated, made one or two 
‘ineffectual attempts to speak, and then resolutely 
Mastering his feelings, begged that Mr. Ruther- 
ford would never betray the emotion which he had 
witnessed ; that from the bottom of his son] he 
| wished nothing but the happiness of his amiable 
;sister; that he had wished to clear his estate of 
| the eucumbrances with which his unfortunate bro- 
ther had burdened it—he had hoped in a year or 


the second son, and had been brought up to the |two—that it was a very painful thing to him—that 
law, for which he always entertained the highest | his friend would understand him—and now the 
regard; holding it as his firm opinion, that, had | report of Miss Rutherford’s approaching marriage 


fate left him to pursue his own cenrse, he should 
have risen to the highest eminence. 
made a country gentleman of him; and as it is a 
much easier and safer thing to regret the loss of 
greatness than to try to achieve it, Peter sat down 
contentedly on the broad lands of Lawford, to try 
to rid himself of the encumbrances which he had 
never expected to find there. The older Lawford 
had been a speculator before the true time for pro- 
fitable speculation began,'and therefore won for 
himself the character of insanity, because he laid 
down in his park an infant rail-road, on which he 
labored hard to perfect self-propelling carriages. 
He built velocipedes and constructed balloons, but, 
poor man, succeeded in nothing. He was one of 
those men with glimmerings of truth before the 
age is prepared to receive it; precursors of dis- 
coveries on the very verge of their birth. Had 
Mr. Lawford lived fifty years later he would have 
made his fortune and benefited society ; as it was, 
he impoverished the family estate, and gained the 
reputation to himself of being brimful of crotchets, 
if not actually insane ; and, what was still more 
disastrous, lost his life by the falling of a heavy 
beam, which had been inadequately fastened for 
the support of some ponderous machinery. 


But fate | 


had reached him. He had ridden over to ascer- 
tain the truth—and now of course he had nothing 
more to say. Ile offered his friend his hand, and 
apparently much affected. was about to leave the 
room. 

*“*My good fellow,” said Rutherford, ‘* this is 
unfortunate—but you must not go thus. Sitdown, 
I will say a word to you in confidence. Of this 
Colonel Wynn I know little, of his family still 
less: he is an acquaintance which my wife and 
Alice made last winter at Bath. You, on the 
contrary, are an old friend—our families have 
been connected by marriage, and I will candidly 
tell you, that [ would rather that Alice had married 
you, than any other man | know.” 

Lawford’s countenance brightened: ** Might he 
understand,’ he asked, “‘that the young lady 
herself entertained any sentiment of regard towards 
| him ?”? 

Mr. Rutherford refused to give a definite answer 
‘to that question, but added, that if his friend were 
{inclined to try his luck, he could honestly tell him, 
| that with all his heart he wished him success. 
| On that very day, as a matier of course, Mr. 
LLawford offered hand and heart to the fair Alice 
Rutherford. The lady blushed, wept, looked 
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loveiier than ever ; spoke of the awkward position 
of her affairs; of Colonel Wyna, whom she es- 
teemed as a friend, of his violent temper, of her 
dread of fearful consequences ; wept again almost 
hysterically, and confessed with maiden shame that 
Mr. Lawford was by far the dearer of her two 
lovers. 

As she had anticipated, not many days elapsed 
before the tempestuous Colonel Wynn made his 
appearance in Leicestershire, the end of which 
was, that two challenges were sent by him in one 
day ; the one to her brother, the other to her new 
lover. The duels were fought, from which Mr. 
Rutherford and the colonel came off scathless, 
while Mr. Lawford received an injury in the left 
elbow, which, after confining him for a few weeks, 
left him with a stiff joint for the rest of his days. 
But this affair brought to him no other unpleasant 
consequences ; on the contrary, he never appa- 
rently stood so high in the opinion of his county 
neighbors, as when he first made his appearance 
again amongst them, with his arm in a sling and 
as the affianced bridegroom of the beautiful Alice 
Rutherford. 


CHAPTER II. 


Years went on, and prosperity seemed to belong 
to the Lawfords. All went on smoothly and 
brightly as on a summer’s day, when, al] at once, 
somebody put it into Mr. Lawford’s head to offer 
himself as tory candidate for the county. Elec- 
tions were long and fierce in those days, and the 
stories which old people teli of the bribery and 
corruption which took place, make those of the 
present time the merest child’s play. And of all 
elections, that which Mr. Lawford carried has 
been always considered one of the most memora- 
ble. Little did Lawford think, when the idea first 
crossed his brain of offering himself, of the sum 
that it would cost him; but such things have been 
before and since. The successful candidate finds, 
as the young Franklin did, that he has paid too 
dearly for his whistle. 

Peter Lawford took his seat in parliament, and 
that part of the world which knew him expected 
great things from him. Mrs. Lawford, like her 
husband, prided herself on her good sense and 
good management, and in order, as she said, that 
the expense of two establishments might be saved, 
a house was taken in London, the estate put into 
the hands of a trusty bailiff, the house shut up and 
left in charge of a couple of servants on board- 
wages ; and Lawford determined now, in his par- 
liamentary career, to turn his law-education to 
account, and win to himself he knew not how much 
honor and advantage. For ten long years did he 
occupy his place in parliament, never absenting 
himself from a single sitting, and distinguishing 
himself by his hot and unflinching adherence to 
every principle of tory policy, either at home or 
abroad. His speeches were remarkable for two 
things, their soporifie quality and their great 
length—some witty members having been known 
to put their night-caps on when he rose to his 
feet. But this moved not Mr. Lawford a jot, nor 
did he despond after ten years of unrewarded ser- 
vice. If the ministry had remained in office only 
six months longer, he believed that he should have 
risen to the peerage. But the whigs came into 
office, and, afier an unsuccessful attempt to be 
returned in the new parliament, he came to Law- 
ford and a country life, very much the worse for 
his ten years of public labor. 








Mrs. Lawford was by no means a lady of an 
economical turn, although she had talked of leav- 
ing Lawford and removing to London, to save the 
expense of two houses and two establishments. 
But the establishment in London cost far more 
than that in the country could have done ; and then 
there was the winter at Bath or Cheltenham for 
the benefit of the lady’s health, and the cottage in 
the Isle of Wight or at Worthing, for the children 
and their attendants. All this dipped deeply into 
the annual rents of Lawford, which were yet not 
clear from the late Mr. Lawford’s debts, and con- 
sumed, as if they had fallen into a vortex, all the 
emoluments, and fees, and bribes, which dropped 
one way and another into the pockets of the par- 
liamentary man of business. 

Mr. Lawford came back to the home of his 
fathers a much poorer, and a much more anxious 
man than he had left it. Besides which, he had 
been compelled, in order to pay off the most press- 
ing of his election debts, to sell the next presen- 
tation of the living of Lawford, which was then 
held by his uncle, at that time eighty — of 
age, and a free liver into the bargain. It was a 
ready means of raising money, and fifteen thou- 
sand pounds was thus obtained. He had three 
sons of his own, the second of whom was, as a 
matter of course, destined to the church, and for 
this living in particular; nor had he any doubt but 
by the time this young man was ready for his 
clerical duties, that fate or favorable circumstances 
would have cleared the way for him. But fate 
was hard, and favorable circumstance was none ; 
for at the very time when the second son, Adol- 
phus, the destined incumbent of Lawford, was in 
his twenty-first year, the old incumbent, or incum- 
brance rather, was in his ninety-fourth, a hale old 
man, who prided himself on reading without spec- 
tacles. It was a serious thing to the Lawfords, 
but a much more serious thing to the Rev. Mr. 
Colville, who, ten years before, had sunk all his 
worldly wealth, even more than he then possessed, 
to purchase this next presentation, which every 
one reckoned as good as his own on the day of 
purchase. 

It is a proverb, that if you give an old woman 
an annuity, she will live forever ; so said the Rev. 
Mr. Colville a thousand times, only varying the 
proverb to suit his own case. The Lawfords were 
making a good figure in London, while the poor 
Colvilles, who had beggared themselves for the 
sake of their purchase, were struggling on a small 
curacy, with a large family and the most oppres- 
sive worldly anxieties. Old Humphrey Lawford 
would not die! It was in vain that Mr. and Mrs. 
Colville looked over the list of deaths in the daily 
papers : die he would not, and Mr. Colville had no 
influential connexions to assist him. His very 
heart was sick of hope deferred ; and so the bloom 
wore off his life, and his hair grew gray, and his 
wife lost her cheerful looks and her placid temper, 
and it almost seemed to them that they would die 
themselves before this old incumbent who was 
now ninety-two. 

One, two, three years yet went on, and the 
school that the poor curate had now kept for some 
years, ebbed and flowed with a very uncertain 
current, till, in the very half-year when Peter 
Lawford’s parliamentary life came to a close with- 
out a golden sunset, a little scholar brought into 


‘the school the scarlet-fever, and one scholar, the 


son of his best supporter, died, together with the 
youngest of his own children, the pet and darling 
of his cheerless heart. ‘The cup of their misfor- 
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tune and their misery seemed full. The last drop | as a little girl, had governed her brothers and those 
was in, and it already flowed over. about her. As Camilla grew up, very little was 

The evening, however, on which the children} said of her amiability. She was too cold, too 
were buried, a post letter brought the long ex- selfish, too fond of power, ever to be much loved ; 
pected news—old Humphrey Lawford was dead. | but love was not the thing that she very much 

‘* Blessed be the Lord, inasmuch as his hand is| cared about. If she had power, that would give 
yet stretched out to save us!’’ ejaculated the | her an influence and a consideration which suited 
heart-stricken clergyman, as he laid down the let-| her much better. One characteristic, however, 
ter, feeling nevertheless, in the sorrowful depths | there was in her, which was praiseworthy ; and 
of his heart, as if the time of rejoicing was gone | that was the kindness and attention she always 
forever from him. bestowed upon her smally gifted brother Adolphus, 

‘Oh that poor Jeanie had but lived,”’ groaned | Adolphus seemed ever more dependent upon her 
the mother, as she read the letter which her hus-| than upon his parents: he looked up to her as to 
band had laid down. Her eye caught her hus- | a superior being, and she took his part, with all her 
band’s; heart understood heart, and, clasping each | natural strength of will, in all his follies and his 





other in a long embrace, they wept together. weaknesses. Of course, Camilla could not be ex- 
pected to look upon the newly-arrived family at 
jmaeeee th the rectory with any forbearance ; she was more 


vehement against them than her parents, and de- 
The very day on which the Colvilles, in their | clared that she would never sit under the preach- 
deep mourning, and with their grief-subdued coun-| ing of a man whom she and all her family had 
tenances, took possession of their long-expected | such good reason to dislike. 
home, the Lawford family came back to the old| Five years younger than Adolphus was Frank, 
hall. It was a sore thought to Mr. Lawford and | the last of the family, and the most highly gifted. 
his wife, that here was a man hardly arrived at| Asa little child, he had been the privileged dis- 
middle life at that very moment come into posses- | turber of his father’s study, even in the most ocecu- 
sion of that heritage which, from his childhood | pied days of his parliamentary life. He was his 
upward, they had regarded as the patrimony of | mother’s darling, and was taken out with her 
their second son ; and what if he lived to the age| shopping and making morning calls, when the 
of old Humphrey? and he might do so, sailing | prudent matrons of her acquaintance thought that 
thus, like a ship after a stormy voyage, into a| he would have been much better occupied over his 
haven of blessed repose. What prospect was| lessons. But Frank learned, Heaven knows how, 
there, then, for poor Adolphus? ‘ Poor Adol-j| although the good clergyman, with whom he was 
phus!”? sighed they, whenever they thought of | said to be a weekly boarder, complained quite as 
the rectory: ** Poor Adolphus !’? whenever they | much of non-attendance as he would have done of 
thought on the young man himself; for even they, | non-payment. 
with all the partiality of parents, were forced to} ‘* Frank has a splendid head, if there be any 
confess, that Adolphus was the least gifted of all | truth in phrenology,’’ said his father, many atime, 
their offspring, and who, on the fat living of Law-| putting aside the bright curls from his beautiful 
ford, might have kept a curate, and, with the pat- forehead ; * and it will be his own fault if he do 
ronage and forbearance of his own family, might | not make a figure in the world.”’ 
have gone respectably through life, but who other-|  ‘* Frank has the noblest of hearts,”’ said his 
wise could not look even to be another man’s | mother, with a tearful eye, to her friends; * he is 
curate. Another vexatious thing there was, and | the flower of our flock, and will outshine his elder 
it was a very vexatious thing, old Humphrey Law- | brovhers in intellect; but that is of less conse- 
ford, who had been a bachelor all his days, and | quence, because they may be reckoned as provided 
never had spent the half of his income, and who | for, and therefore it is but just that my boy has the 
had indulged in but one luxury, that of baying | Benjamin’s-portion of natural gifts.” 
books, hid left behind him a most unsatisfactory | Mr. Lawford, remembering with pleasure his 
will. He had left his library to his own college ; | own life as a Jaw-student, and cherishing the idea 
his money in the funds, to four public societies ;| that he himself was a lord-chancellor lost, des- 
and all his furniture, and all his personal property, | tined Frank for the bar. 
to his forty years’ housekeeper. Not one penny ‘* He will make a figure there,’’ said his mother, 
came to his nephew or his family! Mr. Lawford | ‘‘ for he has natural eloquence ; quite a style of 
literally begrudged the cost of family mourning. | his own, and the keenest insight into everything. 
The Lawford family were four. George, the | He was bern for a lawyer.”’ 
eldest, a young man, whose gay college life had| People said, and wise people too, that the foolish 
caused his father great displeasure, and was now | admiration of his parents would be the ruin of the 
placed rather on the shady side of his affections. | young Lawford. But there are some natures that 
The second was the only daughter Camilla, some- | take a deal of spoiling, and Frank was one of 
what turned twenty, a very well-bred and highly!them. He was not spoiled at seventeen, even 
accomplished young lady, as every one said, and | though he knew well enough that he was consid- 
her father’s favorite. Camilla was much more | ered much cleverer than his elder brothers, and that 
remarkable for her wit and her talents than for her | it was the general opinion too that he had a much 
beauty, being the plainest of the family—the only | finer disposition, and was handsome as a youth, 
one, indeed, who had not inherited the fine Ruth-|and promised to be very handsome as a man. 
erford eyes and cast of countenance. Her com-| Spoiled he was not; but then neither was he 
plexion was dark; her eyes gray, with a keen |improved by it. Vanity, that ill-weed and that 
intelligence in them, perfectly in accordance with | offspring of weakness, was fostered in his nature, 
her well-cut and firmly-closing mouth. and thus more mortification, and a severer self-dis- 
“Tt is a pity that Camilla is not a boy!” said | cipline, were stored up for him in after life. 
her mother, when she saw how, by an absolute| Had _ his sister Camilla been of a nature less 
love of rule, and a natural force of character, she, | dominant, she perhaps might best have managed a 
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disposition like her young brother's. Camilla, 
with her keen insight into character, was early 
aware of the fine talents and nature of the boy; 
and, as was natural, took upon herself to school 
and train him, never concealing, however, that it 
was rather to gratify her own love of power than 
anything else. Hence, between these two, there 
existed a continual species of warfare, a strife for 
mastery, which was conducive neither to their own 
nor the family happiness. ‘Their mother, desirous 
above all things for peace, coaxed the one and 
scolded the other, and always without success. 

** Now, Frank, my angel,’’ his mother would 
say, stroking the blooming cheeks of the hand- 
some youth, ‘* what is the sense of opposing your 
sister in this way! Sing this duet with her; itis 
but a small thing, and if you love me you will do 
it!” 

‘“* If it were for love of you, I would do it, and 
ten times more,’’ Frank would reply ; ‘‘ and, as 
you say, it is not much, but then Camilla has said 
that I shall do it. Shall is a law with Camilla, 
and if I submit once, I must submit a hundred 
times—it is not ‘ as you will,’ but ‘ as I will,’ with 
Camilla!” 

And ‘* How can you be so tyrannical with poor 
Frauk,’’ her mother would say to her, in an angry 
tone, ‘‘as to have him up, morning, noon, and 
night, at that everlasting duet? You have nota 
spark of reason or consideration in you. Let my 
will be done, is your motto, without any regard to 
another's feelings.’’ 

‘Frank is a spoiled child,’? Camilla would 
reply, resolutely ; ** and will do nothing that does 
not offer incense to his vanity. The discipline I 
would now subject him to would spare him trouble 
in afier life; it would be his greatest happiness to 
submit to me. He would have to thank me for it. 
He has great talents, but they will all run to waste 
from want of steady purposes. To what does he 
apply himself steadily '—to nothing! And I know 
that lam right in requiring him to sing this duet 
with me, even if it were ten times more disagree- 
able !”’ 

Mrs. Lawford had always the worst of an argu- 
ment with her daughter, and from such contro- 
versy us this, she mostly retired to persuade Frank 
to compliance, or to be witness to an unhappy 
strife between her two strong-willed children. 

It was in the maturity of spring, towards the 
latter end of the merry month of May, that the 
Lawfords returned, and the rector’s family took 
piggoenage of their new home. Happily for Frank, 

tis own family, and Camilla in particular, were 


so much occupied in attending to their own con-_ 
cerns, as not to have much time to think about! 
him. He therefore was for a time left to his own 


free-will, to range about the wide manor of Law- 


ford ; to find the primroses growing fresh on the | 


mossy banks of woody dingles, and the yellow 
cowslips and purple orchises in the grassy fields ; 
and take his rod and line, and first essay the gen- 


tle craft of angling in the litle babbling streams, | 


which, whilst they had all the charm of being full 
of the early and else forgotten memories of child- 
hood, had at the same time all the fascination and 
charm of novelty. What a blessed thing it seemed 


to him to throw himself down here under the | 


branches of a tree, covered with the young tender 
leaves of the season, and reading some glorious 
book of poetry or poetical literature, feel himself 
as it were a free man, caring nothing for the dom- 
ination of Camilla. The soul of a poet in those 
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jeyous days first awoke within him; and, without 
being able, had he tried to define or describe his 
feelings, he found that a well-spring of happiness 
and tender and lofty emotion lay within him, which 
the rejoicing carol of the skylark, or the gushing 
sunlight through the delicate leaves, could cali 
forth. At such times, his whole soul was a foun- 
tain of deep love; and even the stern proud 
Camilla appeared before him softened and glo- 
rified. 

Weeks went on; and, during this time, Frank 
had advanced in knowledge of many things. Be- 
tween his family and the rectory, as we said 
before, there existed a coldness, an unfriendly 
feeling ; rather, however, it must be confessed, on 
the side of Mr. Lawford than the clergyman’s. 
Camilla, who, among her other characteristics, 
was very polemically inclined, soon discovered that 
Mr. Colville was not an evangelical preacher, and 
therefore gave herself the trouble of going five 
miles every Sunday, to attend the ministry of a 
neighboring clergyman, with whom and his family 
she formed a close intimacy. This new acquaint- 
ance, to the comfort of poor Frank, occupied her 
mind, and removed her from home a good deal ; so 
that he was left, in his turn, to make acquaint- 
ance, which he very soon found to be as much to 
his taste as his sister’s was to hers. 

Within the park of Lawford, or rather at its edge, 
stood the church, about a quarter of a mile from the 
hall. The church was remarkably picturesque, 
with its tall gray tower of good proportions, and 
fine style of architecture, and surrounded by its 
little quiet field of graves. Frank found much to 
interest and please him in this sacred little spot ; and 
yet, when there, was never so much occupied by his 
poetic musings, as not to have an eye to spare for 
the rectory grounds, which bounded one side of it, 
and which, from one particular part of the church- 
yard, lay open to view. The first time Frank was 
here, he saw the rector’s daughter, a fair, slight 
girl, walking in the garden, surrounded by a tribe 
of young brothers and sisters. His first thought 
was, what a large family the rector had; his 
| second, how interesting was that fair sister, who, 
all unconscious of a stranger's observations, seemed 





like the spirit of affection and tenderness. Day 
afier day, Frank visited that particular corner of the 
church-yard, sometimes seeing different members 
of the family, sometimes not. He was remarkably 
|regular in his attendance at chureh, though his 
| family were not.so; nor did he allow himself to be 
| the least in the world prejudiced against their new 
| neighbors, even though ‘* poor Adolphus,”’ through 
them, would stand in want of a home. 

The rector’s young people, however, like 
Frank, soon discovered that there were very charm- 
ing dingles, where primroses grew in various parts 
of the park and hills in the neighborhood, where 
fine views might be obtained over the country ; 
and it was not very long before some or other of 
them met with him, or he with them. From these 
meetings an intimacy grew up. Frank undertook 
to be their guide here and there; and they, in 
their turn, made him soon feel, that without him, 
a rural excursion could afford them very little 
pleasure. 

The rector and his lady, who, after so many 
years of waiting, anxiety, and sorrow, had now 
anchored, as it were, in this sunny bay of life, 
could afford to be in good humor with al] the 
world. Right excellent people were they, said 





_every one, rich and poor alike; and, though it 
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was some little cause of regret to them, that the | through poverty and hardship; had been un- 


squire and his lady were among the most negli- 
gent of his parishioners in their attendance at 
church, and their daughter had, in the most 
pointed manner, withdrawn herself from under his 
pastoral care, yet that was no reason why the rec- 
tor, in his office of pastor of his flock, should send 
out, as it were, the sheep-dog of his anger, bark- 
ing after his lukewarm or even stray sheep. No, 
his plan was to keep his eye on them in kindness 
and good-will, and not to obtrude himself on their 
notice, other than by good offices. A desire, 
therefore, to influence the parents through the son, 
pape made him receive Frank with the greatest 


<indness, and endeavor that all his visits to the | 


rectory should be as agreeable as possible. ‘To 
his mother, Frank spoke of his intimacy at the 


rectory, and of his pleasant visits there, but to no | 


one else; and his mother, well pleased that he 
should meet with agreeable associates, was entirely 
satisfied, and began even to meditate upon placing 
her son under the rector’s care, instead of sending 
him at present to any public school. 

In this way Frank knew the Colville family old 
and young, and used to amuse and interest ais 
mother by his anecdotes of the interior of the rec- 
tory. He was a great favorite with the rector’s 
lady, because he amused the little children. He 
cut mice out of apple-pippins, and swans out of 
apples themselves; made skipping rats with his 
rolled up pocket-handkerchief, and rabbits on the 
wall with his hands. He was a most amusing 
companion to them, and nothing delighted them 
more than to see him between the garden trees by 
the fish-pond. The one, however, who evinced most 
pleasure in his society, though that not with the 
vociferation of the younger children, was that fair, 
slender girl who had first made the rectory-lawn 
so interesting to him. With Emma he sat for 
hours, reading to her as she sat at work, or in 
quiet and very lover-like conversation. Frank 
was seventeen, a tall stripling, Emma was a year 
his senior; on his part, at least, it was a very ten- 
der and a very warm flame. From Emma he soon 
heard, as well as from the younger children and 
their parents, of John, the eldest of the family. 
John was turned three-and-twenty, and was at 
college—at the very college where his own bro- 
thers were. It seemed to him a remarkable coin- 
cidence. The whole family, old and young, were 
enthusiastic in his praise. ‘* Brother John,”’ said 
the children, ‘* gave them this book ; taught them 
that accomplishment ; devised for them that plea- 
sure; oh, there was no one in this world like 
brother John!’’ Emma joined in the same pean 
to his praise. John had been the associate of all 
her pleasures, the consoler in all her troubles. - He 
was so clever, so gay! They should have such 
delightful times when John came home! 

To hear Emma and the younger ones talk of 
this wonderful brother, Frank fancied a light- 
hearted, merry youth, full of fun and frolic, beside 
whom he should be a very monk for sedateness. 
To hear the parents, however, speak of him, a 
very different idea was suggested. John had been 
his father’s pupil, grave, and steady, and preco- 
cious. Latin and Greek had been to him mere 
child’s play. He had been usher in his father’s 
school when only fifteen. He had lived with his 
parents not as their child, but as their friend and 
adviser. But great as had been John’s virtues 
at home, his college-life had even exhibited his 
character to greateradvantage. He had struggled 





tempted by pleasure; and now, by great ability 
and most unheard-of industry, had carried all hon- 
ors before him; had won the regard of the heads 
of the college, and the esteem of his fellow-cclle- 
gians. He had now taken his degree, and had 
won also for himself a fast friend and sure patron 
in the son of Earl ,a young man of great 
promise and virtue. Frank thought of his own 
brothers, whose college lives had caused his pa- 
rents such uneasiness aud trouble—of the gay, 
thoughtless George, whose debts had for the pres- 
ent turned his father’s heart from him, and of poor 
Adolphus, who had not sense enough to keep out 
of scrapes. ‘The next college vacation, John Col- 
ville would be at home—at that new home, the 





| prosperity of which was the more welcome on his 











account. 

Frank thought of John Colville night and day, 
and set him up as a sort of ideal mode] to him- 
self. He, too, he resolved, would distinguish 
himself; he, too, would endeavor to be the pride 
and blessing of his family. 

At length the time came which was to bring 
the young collegians home—the young spend- 
thrifts to the hall, and the hard-working and 
honor-crowned John té the rectory. Very little 
was said at the hall about the expected arrivals 
there ; the father was ont of humor; the mother 
uneasy ; and Camilla, who, when her elder bro- 
thers were concerned, admitted a rival idea with 
her new evangelical notions, alert and determined, 
yet silent. 

Frank went to the rectory the evening before 
the day on which John was expected. He felt 
more impatient to see him than his brothers, 
John Colville was to him the name of a dear 
friend; he felt already to love him; he thought 
how he would freely open his heart to him, and 
ask counsel from him of many things which as yet 
lay in dim prospective before him. His idea of 
John Colville was that of intelleetual foree and 
spiritual beauty. He thought of Milton and Philip 
Melancthon, and Fenelon, and Luther, and those 
fine spirits who were the idols of his heart’s wor- 
ship, whenever he thought of him, 

He went, not expecting to find him arrived, but 
merely because his heart impelled him to tell his 
friends that he would think of them on the mor- 
row. Seareely, however, was he within the gar- 
den gate, when Emma Colville came bounding to- 
wards him, exclaiming that John was come; and 
then out came rushing the younger children to tell 
him the same thing; and when he said how glad 
he was, how delighted they must be, all their 
faces grew serious, and they said, ‘‘Oh, but John 
was going away on the morrow, was going out 
of England for they knew not how long !”’ 

By this time, Frank, with a beating heart and 
acrimsoning brow and cheek, had entered the din- 
ing-room by the open French window to which 
Mr. Colville had beckoned him, and the next mo- 
ment he stood before John Colville. And this then 
was he! A short, stiff, solidly-built young man, 
with a compactly put-together head, thickly cov- 
ered with short crisped black hair ; a forehead of 
great strength rather than beauty, which rose 
above a pair of deep-set, small, dark eyes, of a 
grave, intelligent, yet rather cold expression ; @ 
remarkably well-formed nose and mouth that 
looked as if chiselled out of granite. ‘There was 
an iron-gray tinge about the lower part of the 
face which indicated a strong, black beard, but all 
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this, even to the whiskers, was closely shaved, 
revealing the clear, strong curve of the jaw which 
added an expression of force to this remarkable, 
but not altogether pleasing countenance. The 
dress exactly suited the character of the face, 
there was no foppery or nonsense of any kind 
about it. All was plain and in excellent keeping! 
He was evidently, as Frank saw at a glance, one 
of the rare aves—an old head on young shoulders ; 
such a son could be no other than his father’s 
friend and confidant; but he felt that years would 
never make him as intimate with the son, as 
menths only had with the father. Mr. Colville 
and his son were in deep conversation together, as 
the mother, taking Frank by the hand, led him up 
tothem. ‘This is our young friend, Frank 
Lawford, John,”’ said she. 

‘** Ah, Frank, my boy,”’ said the rector, ‘‘we ’ve 
got John among us at last, you see !”" 

John gave his hand ; spoke a few civil words ; 
eyed Frank for a moment with his searching 
glance from head to foot; and then, as if he had 
quite satisfied himself, turned again to his father 
and pursued the conversation which had been in- 
terrupted. Poor Frank’s enthusiasm felt as if 
blown upon by an icy wind; he withdrew a few 
paces. Mrs. Colville was listening to her son 
and so were the girls; even Emma did not seem 
to have a thought to spare for him; he felt that 
he was not wanted, and, making his adieus, very 
unobtrusively withdrew. He felt that he had no 
right to be disappointed in John Colville; he was 
exactly the sort of person he might have expected, 
a strong-minded, clear-headed, independent sort 
of man. Frank, however, fancied that he looked 
cold-blooded and calculating, and wanting in that 
generous enthusiasm which was his own charac- 
teristic. He recalled to his memory all that had 
been told of his high virtue, his self-denial, his in- 
dustry, his devotion to his family, his honorable 
life at college, the distinction and the friendship he 
had won. Yes, all this was very noble, Frank 
could not but acknowledge ; and yet some way he 
felt that after all his golden idol was but a mixture 
of elay. 

In a day or two, his brother Adolphus returned : 
George preferred absenting himself; and with 
Adolphus came much news and talk of John Col- 
ville. According to him, John Colville was the 
most time-serving sycophant in all Oxford ; he had 


been the merest lick-spitile to the Earl of s’ | 





son, with whom he was about to set out as travel- 
ling companion. Adolphus might himself have 
won honors, had it not been for this young man, 
this son of the very person who was keeping him 
out of his heritage! Camilla took the part of her 
brother; her inveteracy against the rector’s fam- 
ily was hotter than ever; and then it came out 
that she had not been in ignorance, but had only 
connived at Frank’s intimacy there. Camilla had 
her way. Frank’s little friendship on his own 


account was thwarted; but, as was natural, his | 


little love affair grew only the more interesting. 
Emma and he exchanged locks of hair; he wrote 
to her the most touching little poems; and after 
Christmas he was sent to a great public school 
preparatory tu his college life. 

welve months after this time, when Frank 
came home for his vacation, he found very extra- 
ordinary things going forward. But these require 
a word of explanation. After Frank left, as was 
only natural, the coldness continued between the 
families at the hall and the rectory. In a while 
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news came that the earl’s son, with whom John 
Colville had been travelling, and whose health had 
for many years been delicate, had died in Italy, 
leaving to his friend and his companion a legacy 
of five thousand pounds; and that the earl, his 
father, had given him the next presentation to a 
good living, which was expected to fall vacant 
almost daily. ‘‘ That young man is born to be 
fortunate,’’ said all the world. 

His return to his family made quite a sensation 
through the neighborhood, and even among Ca- 
milla’s evangelical friends. Camilla herself, it 
must be presumed, became interested by all she 
heard ; but, for the sake of consistency, she was 
very bitter in her remarks upon him. Camilla was 
a clever diplomatist ; and John Colville had not 
been long at the rectory with his grave, self-pos- 
sessed manners, his independent bearing, and his 
deep mourning, before she found herself animated 
by the most lively zeal to have all the poor chil- 
dren in the parish educated. This could not be 
done without the sanction and assistance of the 
clergyman ; and to him she went, begging his 
advice and codperation. Nothing could have 
pleased the rector more: he and Camilla worked 
hard at the school; and from this day no one was 
more intimate at the rectory than herself. She 
became quite eloquent against herself, and the mis- 
chief which prejudice of any kind does in society ; 
it was her bounden duty to acknowledge it; and 
nothing that she could do was too much for her 
new, dear friends. She talked to them of ‘* poor 
Adolphus,’’ and they admired her sisterly affec- 
tion, her spirit, her candor, her good sense, her 
decision of character. ‘They saw nothing but vir- 
tues in her; and more than this, it was not long 
before John Colville was seen coming and going 
between the rectory and the hall, before he and 
Camilla were seen walking together arm in arm in 
deep confidential discourse. ‘The world jumped to 
no false conclusion when it said, that the rector’s 
son and the squire’s dayghter would one day be 
married. 

This was the news that met Frank on his return 
home. Why was he someway vexed about it! 
He could not satisfactorily answer that question to 
himself. At the rectory he was received with the 
greatest kindness; but someway he felt in the 
depths of his soul a melancholy presentiment that 
| where Camilla was the caressed and flattered, and 
favorite daughter-in-law elect, the chosen of the 
idol John, he could never oceupy the place he had 
done. Even Emma seemed changed, and charged 
him before the assembled family with undervaluing 
Camilla. The whole family were clamorous in 
lauding Camilla’s generosity, warm-heartedness, 
and unselfishness, those very qualities which he 
had thought her deficient in, and were ready to 
quarrel with him because of them. Emma was to 
be Camilla’s bridesmaid—and they, too, were 
inseparable—besides which, she seemed to have 
imbibed a cordial interest for ‘* poor Adolphus ;”’ 
and whether it was wounded vanity or becoming 
| self-respect, Frank quietly withdrew himself, re- 
calling to his mind the repulsive sentiment he at 
first had felt towards the pattern John Colville, and 
thinking that he must be contented to give up his 
friends and to endure the blighting of his first love 
—and that was all. 

To no soul but to his mother did he open his 
heart, and that only so far as regarded his future 
brother-in-law. 

** John Colville is a clever man of the world,’ 
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said she. ‘‘ Camilla and he are admirably suited 
for each other. If John should ever be a bishop— 
and he is likely enough—Camilla will put the 
mitre on his brows; and, thank God, between 
them they will take care of * poor Adolphus !’ ” 

The day of Camilla’s marriage arrived. The 
children of the newly-established school scattered 
flowers in her path; and the bride and bridegroom 
returned to the hall to partake a wedding-break- 
fast with the united families. Nothing could be 
gayer than all around them: bells, ringing, sun 
shining, and the various members of the two fami- 
lies exchanging congratulations. At the ‘ head 
of the table’’ sat Mrs. Lawford, smiling and gay ; 
she had excited and exerted herself much on this 
occasion. All at once she was seen to make an 
attempt to rise, and then she sunk back into her 
chair, and, laying her hand on her side, exclaimed, 
**Oh, God! my heart, my heart !”’ 

A flush for one moment covered her counte- 
nance, and then a change passed over it, and a 
pallor as of death. She was a large, heavy 
woman, and was with difficulty removed to the 
sofa. A physician was instantly fetched; he 
attempted to bleed her; but human aid was vain. 
She died of an affection of the heart, under which 
she had long labored, in the fifty-seventh year of 
her age. No conception can be formed of the 
effects of this shock in the midst of bridal festivity 
and joy. 

**Oh, my mother!’’ exclaimed Frank, falling 
on his knees before her, and clasping her hand, 
with a convulsive burst of sorrow, to his lips— 
**no one lovéd you as I did: no one will mourn 
for you as I shall !’’ 

Frank said rightly—no one mourned her so 
deeply as he did. Years did not remove the effect 
from his spirit; nay, his whole life bore traces 
of it; and those traces, like the seed sown in 
good ground, produced a harvest for the garner of 
heaven. 

At the moment of Mrs. Lawford’s death, the 
bride and bridegroom were about to set out on a 
marriage tour of some months, at the end of which 
time they hoped the living destined for them would 
be ready. Camilla, however, promptly, and at 
that moment properly, decided that the tour should 
be given up, for that she could not leave her 
family in this sudden distress. At first her father, 
thankful for the assistance of his strong-minded 
daughter, resigned everything to her management ; 
but when, as his mind recovered its usual tone, he 


saw how completely Mr. and Mrs. John Colville | 


were the masters there, he roused himself, and 
quietly intimated, that this was not their perma- 
nent home. Cuamilla’s permanent home was not, 
however, ready for her ; and making yet an effort 
to retain her power, her father wrote to his son 
George, who now had been living so long under 
his displeasure, inviting him to return and assist 
him henceforth in the management of his affairs. 
George, who by this time had sown all his wild 
oats, accepted his father’s invitation with un- 
bounded joy, and within a few days presented him- 
self at Lawford, to the surprise of his sister, who 
knew nothing of what her father had done. The 
father and son met with the utmost affection and 
confidence ; and from this Camilla understood her 
father’s real intentions. Not a hint, however, did 
she give of this ; but speaking only of the pleasure 
she and her husband would now have in being 
released to attend to their own duties, made her 
tetreat with all the dignity of entire conquest. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Years went on. George married much to his 
father’s wishes, and grandchildren sat on the old 
man’s knees. As was expected, Camilla and her 
husband, now Dr. Colville, provided for Adol- 
phus; and this made her family regard her with 
unbounded gratitude. ‘She is a wonderful wo- 
man,’’ said her brother George. ‘* She has the 
credit of the family so at heart,’’ said her father— 
** has never let the world know of poor Adolphus’ 
deficiencies ; and even when he married a farmer’s 
daughter, took the young woman under her care, 
and made a complete gentlewoman of her!’ * A 
really noble character is Aunt Colville,’’ said 
young Mrs. Lawford to her children; thinking 
that, as Aunt Colville had none of her own, her 
sons and daughters could not do better than be 
such to her. ‘* Never fail in deference to your 
aunt, and only try to be as clever a woman as she 
is !”? 

Dr. Colville was now an archdeacon. All the 
world bore testimony to his talents and his am- 
bition. Churehmen said, that he was fit to be an 
archbishop : and his controversial writings placed 
him at the head of all polemical writers whatever : 
that he was one of the stanchest pillars of church 
and state ; that he was proud and ambitious, to be 
sure, but then he had the zeal of an apostle. Dis- 
senters and radicals, and such like people, said 
that Dr. Colville was the most bigoted zealot of 
the present day ; a proud, hot-headed churchman ; 
an upholder of every corruption of chureh and 
state ; aman no more fitted to preach and teach 
the doctrines and practices of the humble, self- 
denying son of the poor carpenter, than Judas 
Iscariot himself, who sold him for money, as Dr. 
Colville and such men did ! 

Frank, ever since his law studies had begun, 
had lived in London apart from his family. ‘They 
pursued their course, and he his, every passing 
year making the distance between them in many 
respects greater and greater. He was called te 
the bar; and his family began to listen out, some- 
what impatiently, for the reports of his law-repu 
tation. ‘* What is Frank doing?’ asked old Mr. 
Lawford of his eldest son; and his eldest son 
answered him by merely repeating the question ; 
and somehow or other, they obtained from some- 
where, a very unsatisfactory answer. Frank had 
left the bar and turned—what had he turned? A 
shopkeeper? No! A Methodist-preacher? No: 
worse even than that—he had turned an author! 
An author! repeated some individual of the 
family: well, well; after all, that might nét be 
so very bad. He had perhaps been writing on the 
practice or usage of law ; whole libraries of books 
have been written about law, and all books must 
have authors. 

No, no! Frank had not written on law: Frank 
had written a poem—and a novel! these anony- 
mously. No wonder he got no briefs! and now 
he had come out in his own name, as the author 
of some strange book which nobody could rightly 
understand, and yet which everybody was read- 
ing. 

‘The good people at Lawford regarded an author 
as some sort Of a disreputable character; a com- 
bination of extravagance and poverty. Authors 
were people who never had a shilling to bless 
themselves with; who sat shivering in garrets, 
with blankets pinned round them, writing for their 











daily bread, which they were never able to win. 
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Old Mr. Lawford, in his reading days, had read 


Johnson’s ‘* Lives of the Poets.’’ 
Savage was the only one he distinctly remem- 
bered ; but that, and the print of Hogarth’s poor 
author, which, with the rest of the set, hung in 
the dining-room at the hall, furnished him with 
his idea of authors, Duns and printers’ devils 
besieged their doors; they were people who al- 
ways were in debt for their lodgings and their 
green-groceries. Professional men, and county 
farnilies, could not associate with authors, peuny- 
a-liners, and poor devils! George, who never 
had been a reader, adopted his father’s votions, 
and thought of a truth, that Frank was disgracing 
the family. 
Lawford, were the Gentl man’s Magazine and the 
Quarterly Review: the Gentlemn’s never conde- 
scended to speak of Frank's publications ; but the 
Quarterly contained a regular slashing and eut- 
ting-up article on his last work. It was full of 
bitter personal sarcasm; taunted, and jeered, and 
ridiculed ; and then, instead of proof from the 
volume, gave mutilated passages, in Italics and 
Roman capitals, so that the very author might 
blush at his words. ‘The Lawfords felt as if the 
whole family was cut up, root and branch, by this 
article. 

‘**] shall never show my face again in public!*’ 
said old Mr. Lawford. 

‘*Frank has disgraced us all!” 
George, in a towering passion, 

By the next post letters from Lawford reached 
the author, expressing the family displeasure at 
this his unimaginable folly. In return, Frank 
sent them reviews on the other side; but these 
they never read. He knew whom he had to 
thank for the invective in the Quarfer/y—it was 
Archdeacon. Colville; but he mide no remon- 
strance to him, for he. had long known that he 
and his brother-in-law could not be expected to 
think alike. Camilla wrote to him a dictatorial 
and yet a half-flattering letter, acknowledging his 
tale ts, and upbraiding him for the abuse of them. 
His reply to her was in the words of Scripture : 
“Let not him who hath put his hand to the 
plough turn back to the house to fetch his 
clothes.’’ Camilla said, it was a misapplication 
of Seripture; it was an abuse of holy things; it 
was almost blasphemy; and, while her brother 
remained in that temper, he must take his own 
course and the consequences of it. 

Frank was not much surprised by the letters 
from his family: he knew that this, his new 
course of life, involved their displeasure, perhaps 
entire alienation from him. This, however pain- 
ful, he must bear. Frank saw many things very 
differently from what they did. At the same 
time that he did not, by any means, undervalue 
wealth, or rank, or worldly distinction, there were 
other things which he valued more highly— 
truth, justice, and the peace of his own mind ; 
and these seemed to have called him into the 
ranks of literature, despised though this vocation 
might be by his family. Nevertheless, like every 
young author, he doubted not but that his course 
would be a brilliant one; and that he should 
achieve fortune at the same time that he achieved 
fame and honor. Ah, poor Lawford! he was 
young in those days; and, though his glowing, 
youthful enthusiasm prophesied truly of the glory 
and usefulness of the future, it told him nothing 


exclaimed 


of sleepless nights, and weary days of labor and | 


disappointment, and weariness of brain, and anxi- 
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The only periodicals that came to | 
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Of these it told 
him nothing: his sister Camilla was the raven 
that croaked of all these things; and his father, 
'to whom she sent copies of all her letters, repeated 
| the doleful note. But Frank Lawford was incor- 
|tigible ; and, after some time, the family made up 
|their minds to bear, as philosophically as they 
‘could, the disgrace of being connected with a 
| poor, thrifless author; giving him, as their part- 
| ing words, the intelligence, that having wilfully 
turned his back on the path of henorable inde- 
pendence, if not of distinction, which they had 
}chosen for him, he must never look to them for 
| countenance or assistance. = + 

Time went on; and then it came suddenly into 
the heads of sundry people, that George Law- 
ford, Esquire, of Lawford, would most ably rep- 
resent their interests in parliament; and accord- 
ingly he was warmly solicited to allow himself to 
be nominated. His father thought of his own 
parliamentary life, now lying behind him at the 
distance of many years, and to him it seemed en- 
circled with a golden halo. Yes, his son, his 
favorite son, as he now called him, must cer- 
tainly serve his country, as his father had done 
before him. George was not unwilling; Dr. and 
Mrs. Colville warmly seconded it; but then came 
a difficully—George was no public speaker; the 
election would be contested violently ; there was 
a deal of popular talent on the other side; pam- 
phlets and broadsides were already in circulation ; 
George must have some one beside him who could 
write and even speak for him. “If I had only 
Frank's powers!"’ said George. Mrs. Colville 
had thought the same thing, and so had her hus- 
band , and then, as by a simulianeous impulse 
} of mind, the whole family conclave spoke out. 
Would it not be as well to make use of Frank? 
There had been displeasure enough shown by 
them. ‘To be sure, Frank night have served 
them just as well, had he been a barrister ; but 
then, as he chose to be an author, why not make 
use of him? Poor Frank! no doubt he would 
embrace, with joy, such an opportunity of recon- 
ciliation with his family; and then, when his 
brother was in parliament, he might be able to do 
something for him; and, as this unfortunate 
cacoethes scribendi seewed natural to him, they 
must have a little charity towards hun, just as 
they would, if he had a crooked spine. ** ‘lo be 
sure we must,”’ said Mrs. Colville, who had come 
to the halk for the occasion; ** we all 
remember, that Frank is our own and 
blood !”’ 

His father wrote to him immediately a letter at 
Camilla’s dictation. A good deal was saia of his 
delinquency; of his having run counter to the 
wishes of his father, of the grief which his perti- 
nacity had occasioned, and of the willingness 
there was, notwithstanding, in the parental heart, 
to pity and to forgive. Now, he was told, an 
opportunity offered to serve his brother George in 
his own peculiar way: and, by serving George, 
to oblige his famly. His family were willing, 
the letter said,to make this occasion the means of 
family union; the past should be forgotten, and 
good understanding henceforward exist amoug 
them. The whole affair was then explained to 
him; and he was desired immediately to come 
down, so that, on the spot, he might employ all 
his powers for the service of his brother. 

Instead of going down, however, as requested, 
| Frank replied by letter to the family proposal of 


|ety that would not be allayed. 
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peace; ana this letter fell like a thunderbolt 
among them. It was a long and eloquent letter ; 
a letter full of affection, and which had not been 
written without emotion. The purport of it was, 
that much as Frank desired a reunion with his 
family, willing as he would be, at any personal 
risk to himself, to serve any one of them; yet, he 
grieved to say, that in this one particular alone, 
he could do nothing. The most honest and sin- 
gle-minded inquiry after truth had led him to 
adopt political opinions opposite to those of his 
family. It was a matter of principle and duty 
with him, not of pleasure or will; and that, how- 
ever painful it was to differ or separate himself, 


in any way, from those with whom natural affec- | 


tion dilied him, he had no alternative, if they re- 
garded his conduct as offensive, because every 
principle of religion and duty would force him to 
adheze to what he considered as truth. 
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No words can describe the wrath, and indigna- 
tion, and scorn, which this letter produced. He 
was a traitor to God, and to his family. This 
was what his abandonment of a gentlemanly pro- 
fession had led him to! They knew that it would 
lead to no good; Dr. Colville had said, from the 
first, that there was nothing but rank radicalism 
in his books, however disguised; he was a dis- 
grace to the family! and it was a thousaad pities 
, that ever they had asked his assistance. 

The most angry letters were sent him in reply. 
His father disowned him as his son; Mrs. Col- 
ville as her brother ; George foretold the loss of 
his own election through him; and even poor 
Adolphus put forth a feeble philippie. 

As George had foretold, he Jost his election; 
}and Lost with it a deal of money, which made it 
harder still to bear: all of which, as a matter of 
| course, was ascribed to Frank. 








FIFTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


Avrora Boreatis.—* On the Origin of the 
Aurora Borealis,’ by the Rev. G. Fisher.—The 
author professes to establish the following propo- 
sition: ** The principal displays of the aurora occur 
near the edge or exterior limits of the frozen sea, 
where the process of congelation goes on with the 
greatest rapidity. ‘The aurora is an electrical phe- 
nomenon, and arises from the positive electricity 
developed by the congelation of humid vapors and 
the consequent induced negative electricity of the 
surrounding portions of dry atmosphere. It is the 
accompanying indication of the restoration of the 
electrical equilibrium, which is effected by the in- 
tervention and conducting power of minute frozen 
particles, which particles are rendered ]uminous by 
the transmission of the electricity, and thereby give 
rise to the phenomenon of the aurora.’’ 


Mininc Accipenrs.—Prof. Faraday said, the 
subject of mining accidents had long occupied his 
attention. ‘he more he pursued the inquiry, the 
more he was disheartened at the apparent hope- 
lessness of finding out any good general remedy. 
The explosions were not simply the effects arising 
from the mixture of gases, but from the combustion 
of the coal-dust and coal-gas which the first explo- 
sion made. In the fatal case at Haswell, the 
place where the accident originated had been ascer- 
tained ; and the progress of the fire could be traced 
on the scorched beams and props of the galleries, 
and the deposits of coke made from the coal-dust 
which the explosion raised. ‘To this circumstance 
the great force of the explosion was due, and not 
to the first escape of gas. A similar explosion had 
been known to take place in a cotton-wadding 


manufactory, the whole atmosphere of the place | 
being fired by means of the particles of cotton in it. | 
The great source of danger was the mental con- | 
With regard to the present | 


dition of the miners. 
race this was so hopeless, that nothing could be 


plete and practical contrivance, to which he would 
willingly trust his own life, as he had already done 
on many occasions. 





GerMINaTION or Seeps.—‘‘ On the Influence of 
Galvanie Electricity on the Germination of Seeds,"’ 
by Prof. E. Solly.—In a series of experiments, 
in which the seeds of barley, wheat, rye, turnips 
and radish were exposed to the influence of a fee- 
ble current of electricity, the plants came up sooner 
and were healthier than others that had not been 
electrified. On the other hand, a number of ex- 
periments on other seeds had given opposite 
results—proving, either that the germination of 
some seeds was retarded, whilst that of others was 
facilitated by electricity, or that the effects observ- 
ed in both cases were accidental. Out of a scries 
of 55 experiments on different seeds, 21 appeared 
in favor of electricity, 10 against it, and 25 showed 
no effect whatever ; and in carefully counting the 
whole number of seeds in the entire series, there 
were found 1,250 of the electrified, and 1,253 of 
the non-electrified. In conelusion, Prof. Solly 
stated that he felt doubtful whether the effects 
observed were really due to the influence of elec- 
tricity, 





Qveen Bees.—Mr. Westwood made some re- 
marks on Futomology.—A fter shortly noticing the 
general economy of the hive bee as to the produe- 
tion of queens and the swarming of casts, he con- 
tended, from the analogy between the circum- 
| stances connected with the latter event and those 
}which accompany the swarming of ants, gnats, 
| white ants, mayflies, &c.—Ist, That the swarm- 
| Ing of insects has for its principal object the union 
}of the sexes; 2d, That, from analogy with other 


' 


| 





| 
| inseets subject to swarming, it is to be inferred 
| that that species does not differ in this respect from 
other swarming species ; and, 3d, That it is the 
newly hatched, and not the old queen which leads 
off the swarm. 


Soutn Sea Istanpers.—Dr. King reported that 


done for them ; although smoking was strictly for- | in the Journal of General Miller, Consul-General 
bidden, they had been known to contrive to light | for the Pacifie, which had been forwarded to him, 
their pipes in dangerous workings even from the | light was thrown upon the manners and habits of 
Davy lamp; and Mr. Faraday had himself on one | the South Sea Islanders, and upon’ many of the 
occasion sat down with an open candle to watch | complicated or debated problems connected with 
the preparations for blasting, and when he inquired | the population and its intermixture with the red 
for the gunpowder was told he was sitting on it. | man of America; upon human sacrifice, cannibal- 
Mr. Faraday took an opportunity, also, of express- | ism and infanticide ; and upon its effect of isolation 
ing his firm conviction of the safety of the Davy | and savage solitude upon runaways from ships and 
lamp when properly used, and of its being a com-|from convict labor. Lengthened extracts from 
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General Miller's Journal, upon these several points, 
were read, 


Roman Cotonization.—** On certain traces of 
Roman Colonization in Laneashire,’’ by Dr. Black. 
—F rom historical notices and inferences, conjoined 
with the affinities mentioned to have existed be- 
tween the social institutions and languages of the 
Saxon conquerors and other contemporary emi- 
grants and those of our Briton-Frisians, Dr. Black 
concludes that the latter would mostly remain in 
the country, become amalgamated in spirit, action, 
and habits with the newly imported tribes from) 
Germany, rather than seek to keep up a forced 
conventional polity with their old neighbors, the 
Britons. They would indeed soon become incor- 
porated with the Saxons; take with them their | 
fate as a nation; and, from their numbers in the 
south of Lancashire, would probably constitute the 
greatest portion of the population. ‘That many of 
the inhabitants of this district, especially in the 
inland and rural parts, have long, and to this day, | 
shown a distinctive variety of form, feature and | 
vernacular dialect from those in the other parts of | 
England, has been remarked by not a few pradinn 
ers. And the man of Heaton and the dark-eyed 
Lancashire witch, still maintain—the one for the | 
picturesque in manners and speech, and the other | 
for her characteristic beauty—their wide-spread | 
distinction among the hardy sons and fair daugh- | 
ters of England. 





Heicut, Weicut anp Strenctu or Man.—_ 
Dr. King presented to the Section a number of | 
tables drawn up by Mr. Brent, illustrative of the 
height, weight and strength of man. It appears) 
that there are in 100 Englishmen of all classes— | 

6 ft. to 6 ft. 3in. (very tall)... .. 4 
5 ft. 9 in. to6 ft. (tall)... 2... 


—— 30 Tall 
5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 9 in. (middle height) 40 
5 ft. 3 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. (short). . . . 26 
5 ft. O in. to 5 ft. 3in. (very short).. 4 


—— 30 Short. 
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100! 


iTall. . . .19 
Middling. . 37 
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100; 
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Middling. . 26 
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From a calculation of the weight of the Venus) 
di Medicis at different heights, from 4 ft. 6 in. to 
6 ft. 9 in., her weight, supposing her height to 
have been 5 ft., and her dress of the ordinary kind, 
would be 8 stone 9 lb.—being in the same class 
with the Discoboli. From a calculation of strength 
in different classes, from slender to exaggerated, 
the Hercules Farnese being in the exaggerated, 
the Gladiator being in the middle class, taking the 
strength of a slender man at 100, that of the 
Gladiator would equal 173; the Hercules Farnese 
362 at the same height. 


Mr. Kenrick “On the Statistics of Merthyr 
Tydvil.”’—The mass of the population of Merthyr 
has been brought into this wild district by the estab- 
lishment of large ironworks belonging to Messrs. 
Crawshay, Guest, Hill & Thompson. The total pop- 
ulation in 1841 was 32,968; houses, 6,145—nearly 
54 persons to a house, and nearly three persons to a 
sleeping-room. In consequence of the number of 
unmarried men who come from Carpiganshire, Pem- 
brokeshire, and other adjoining counties, to take 
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advantage of the high wages which are given at the 
ironworks, the males much exceed the females; the 
former being in the ratio of 6 to 5 of the latter. 
Though so near the boundary of an English county, 
there are only about 4,000 English out of a popr- 
lation of 33,000; and there are 11,000, or one third, 
who cannot speak English intelligibly, and would 
not understand an English sermon. Only 1,313 
children attend the day schools, while there are 6,857 
children who are of a proper age to receive instruc- 
tion. Perhaps the number at schools does not ex- 
ceed each day 1,200 children. Most of the places of 
worship have Sunday schools belonging to them, 
where, to a certain extent, the deficiency of public 
day schools is supplied, but the teaching is confined 
to reading. There is a great neglect of drainage in 
Merthyr: many of the streets are unpaved, and in 
bad weather the people have to wade through a stra- 
tum of mud from six to twelve inches deep. There 
are many cellars and miserable hovels that are not fit 
for men to dwell in. There are many streets with- 
out the conveniences which are necessary for the 
health and comfort of civilized beings. There are no 
proper infant schools; no good juvenile schools, two 
only middling ; most of the teachers being illiterate, 
two of them not able to write. There is no taste 
for literature among the working classes, very few 
of them having books on general subjects. There is 
a considerable proportion of the people who never at- 
tend a place of worship, whose enjoyments are lew 
and degrading. 


Dr. Laycock read part of a letter relating to the 
Vital Statistics of America, which went to show that 
the duration of life is greater in England than in 
America, greater in the Northern than in the Mid- 
land States, and greater in the Midland than in the 
Southern States. No explanation was given of the 
data on which these tables were founded. 





From the Times. 
BAR. 


Dvrine the spring assizes of the present year, 
the Times was subjected to the gross abuse of 
some of its contemporaries, on the false accusation 
of its having, under the influence of personal 
spite, omitted the name of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd 
from its reports of the proceedings on the Oxford 
Cireuit. Now, it was not likely, nor was it the 
fact, that anything done by Mr. Sergeant ‘Talfourd 
could render it worth our while to single him out 
as a special subject of punishment; and, though 
the public might not have noticed the fact, he was 
not the only barrister of the Oxford Circuit whose 
name was excluded from our columns. Besides 
the coifed butterfly whom we were charged with 
breaking singly on our wheel, there were a num- 
ber of legal shrubs who experienced similiar treat- 
ment. The latter, however, not having had the 
advantage of being frequently advertised through 
the medium of the press, were severally unknown 
to the public, who neither noticed nor cared 
whether any individual was particularly named on 
our circuit reports as having ‘‘ appeared for the 
prosecution,’’ or ‘* defended the prisoner.’ The 
barrister, dressed in ‘‘a little brief authority,’’ 
may look anxiously to the newspapers, and feel 
disappointed at finding himself alluded to indefi- 
nitely as ‘*‘a learned gentleman ;’’ but no value 
is added to the report by naming him. Few 
indeed are the barristers in whom the public feels 
an interest, though the names of many may be 
impressed on people’s minds by being frequentl 
printed, as water makes an impression on the hard- 
est substances by constantly dropping. Though 
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not by any means necessary to the completeness 
of the reports, it has been customary to give to 
the members of the bar the benefit of publicity—a 
benefit which, from the sensation created by its 
being in some instances withheld, it is clear that 
the bar must know the value of. During the last 
circuit a motion was made and carried by a major- 
ity of the Oxford Circuit to exclude from the bar 
mess any member of it who might report for the 
public journals ; and we, feeling the resolution to 
be an offensive piece of arrogant impertinence 
directed against the press, determined no longer to 
concede to the parties who had been guilty of it 
the favor of reporting their names in our columns. 
By this arrangement several were sentenced to 
exclusion; but such utter nonentities do some 


of the barristers appear to be, as far as their | 


fame is concerned, that Sergeant Talfourd’s was 
the only name the omission of which has been the 
subject of observation. Through the medium of 
the press, which is the only resort of the bar, as 


well as of every other body, when it seeks to make | 


an alleged grievance known, a charge of unfairness 
was made against the Times; and some of our 
contemporaries, in their blind eagerness to join in 
the attack, assailed us for having punished an 
impertinence directed, not against ourselves in| 
particular, but against the press in general. 


BAR—SLAVE-TRADE. 5OL 
but we cannot allow meanness to cloak itself under 
the assumed garb of delicacy carried to a degree of 
scrupulousness. We do not think it necessary to 
go into the question of the comparative dignity of 
the bar and the press, both of which must be hon- 
ored according to the merits of the persons that 
belong to them. Whether he who acts as counsel 
to individuals in their private disputes has an office 
as dignified as that of him who advocates the in- 
terests of nations and of the publie at large, it is 
not necessary for us to decide. The journalist 
has the whole community for his clients; but the 
harrister may represent a peer to-day and a pick- 
| pocket to-morrow, as the former or the latter may 
happen to need his services. The bar, however, 
with all its disadvantages, ranks deservedly high ; 
but nothing will so tend to degrade it as the miser- 
able efforts that are sometimes made to substitute 
conventionalism for dignity. The attack that is 
now being made on a few of its members, though 
ostensibly caused by their connection with the 
reporting department of the publie press, has its 
origin in the worst feelings of envy, disappoint- 
ment, and jealousy. How Mr. Sergeant Talfourd 
can lend himself, even indirectly, to a system of 
persecution which, had it prevailed a few years 
ago, must have made a victim of him, we leave it 
to his own conscience to answer. Though, as we 








Afier the notice that had been taken of this 
matter, we had hoped that the Oxford Circuit 
would have seen the folly of its antagonism with 


erto excluded the benefit of such publicity as their 
occasional employment—in some cases bordering 
closely on total brieflessness—would admit of. 
We had therefore printed, without exception, the 
names of all those employed in any case of inte- 
rest, thus affording the public the means of com- 
paring the eloquence and learning of the various 
members of the Oxford Cirenit, supposing, at 
least, the difference between ‘Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee to be a matter of interest to any one. 
At Shrewsbury, during the present assizes, a 
resolution has, however, been come to, excluding 
from the bar mess any member of it reporting for 
the publie journals, and the Oxford Cireuit has 
consequently put itself into direct collision with 
the press in general. As maladies are eatching, 
and as eruptions showing themselves in offensive 
humors are more particularly infectious, we are 
searcely surprised at the Western Cireuit having 
beea attacked with the same disease as the Ox- 
ford ; and both of these irritable bodies of forensic 


feebleness have, it seems, come to the determi- | 


nation that none of their members shall report for 
newspapers. ‘I’o us it is really a matter of the 


smallest possible consequence ; for, though we | 


had rather receive our reports frem gentlemen of 


the bar, who should be the best qualified to supply | 


them, we should, of course, take measures for 


the employment of competent persons in the event! 


of barristers being prevented from undertaking a 
duty which has been performed over and over 


again by some of the profession’s brightest orna-| 


ments. We are as anxious as any one to see the 


dignity of the bar preserved; but there is the) 
very reverse of dignity—there is meanness of the 


lowest description—at the bottom of this outery 
that is being raised against the practice of barris- 
ters reporting for newspapers. It is painful to 
make exposures of the motives of men belonging 
to a profession ranking as high as that of the bar, 


have said before, the question at issue will very 


| little affeet us, we would strongly recommend the 


| gentlemen of the bar to make a firm stand against 
the public press; and we had, therefore, resolved | 
on giving the majority whose names we had hith- | 


the oppression that is being practised against them. 
Conscious of doing nothing derogatory to their 
own dignity, and with bright examples before 
| them of men who have been supported in the first 
| steps of their arduous profession by their connec- 
,tion with the public press, those who are now 
| pursuing the same course can afford to treat with 
'scorn the pitiful hostility of which they are at 


| present the subjects. 


SLAVE-TRADE—COERCION OF BRAZIL. 
From Mr. Walsh’s Letter to the National Intelligencer—dated 
Paris, 31 July, 1845. 
Jupce Heatu’s most impressive sentence on an 


wr ; 
| American captain for slave-trading, which I eut a 
few days ago from that valuable paper, the Balti- 


more American, is a trophy in my hands. It 
shows how a magistrate in a slave-holding State 
/ean think, feel, and pronounce when enlightened 
humanity and penal law are applicable in behalf 
of the negro race. In reference to a French Con- 
vention with the Imaum of Muscat for the hiring 
or purehase of negro laborers for the isle of Bour- 
hon, the British Anti-siavery Reporter, and Lord 
Palmerston, in parliament, accused the French of 
pursuing a real slave traffic on the east coast of 
Africa. Much national crimination and recrimina- 
tion ensued in the journals of London and Paris. 
La Presse, of the 29th instant, makes a positive 
' cireumstantial statement of a trade of at least four 
thousand victims annually under the British flag 
from India. The Journal des Debats, of this day, 
represenis the convention with the Imaum as merely 
between his highness and the governor of Bour- 
bon, and never ratified by the French government. 
The Debats produces a treaty of commerce con- 
cluded by the government with the Imaum, which 
coneedes to France the advantages which have 
been granted to the British and Americans. The 
_ documents concerning the slave-trade just submit- 


} 
' 
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ted to Parliament show that it had rather increased 
than diminished; in 1843 sixty thousand slaves 
were transported from Africa; one only of every 
ten vessels engaged in the trade is supposed 
to have been captured. It is admitted that the 
American cruisers have performed their part with 
zeal and energy. One of the quartos printed for 
parliament (for the series of which I am indebted 
to Mr. Everett) contains the answers of the British 
Consuls in the United States to the official queries 
from London respecting negro slavery in the Union 
in most particulars. ‘They report that the slaves 
are well-conditioned, well-treated, prolific, long- 
lived, all that the laboring classes are not in Eu- 
rope. ‘The unanimity of the consuls did not pre- 
vent Lord Aberdeen from rewarding Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh with the consulship at Havre for state- 
ments the reverse of their testimony in his book of 
travels. The French press has occupied itself 
earnestly with the ‘* Brazil Slave Trade Bill,’’ 
which was discussed in the house of commons on 
the 24th instant. All our opposition writers de- 
nounce it as a heinous infraction of foreign sove- 
reignty-—rendering resistance to it a common cause 
for all nations studious of their independence and 
of the old public law. The London ‘Times (26th 
instant) observes of it: ‘* This is unquestionably a 
measure of extraordinary rigor, and approximat- 
ing to the positive exercise of a belligerent right, 
and something more than a belligerent right.”’ 
Your readers, or a large number of them, would, 
I think, feel indebted to you for the whole debate, 
and particularly the speeches of Mr. Gibson and 
Sir Thomas Wilde as extant in the Chronicle or 
the Times of the 25th instant. The objections 
operated so far that Sir Robert Peel expressed his 
willingness to recommit the bill. ‘The premier 
had extreme difficulty in excogitating a defence of 
any force or plausibleness. ‘The attorney general 
was unable to sustain him against the reasoning of 
Sir Thomas Wilde. The main ministerial plea 
was, that the bill had the formal sanction of the 
highest legal authorities, the late Sir William 
Follett included. But the world knows what may 
be the influence of the crown and of a British cause 
with the crown lawyers. A slashing statesman 
like Lord Palmerston naturally approved the bill, 
and discovered that it ** fell short even of what the 
treaty with Brazil would justify.”’ His lordship 
made a memorable historical statement touching 
the instructions to Mr. Ellis on his mission. He 
said : 

‘* [t was intended to propose to Brazil some law 
which, by internal operation, should modify the 
condition of slavery. There was proposed by Mr. 
Filis, as a sine qua non, some law applicable to 
the condition of slavery, and Brazil began by a 
condition sine gua non, inadmissible by any nego- 
tiator for this country; and therefore Mr. Ellis 
never found himself in a situation which would 
enable him to state officially the condition which 
we wished to impose. Most unquestionably I 
always considered such a condition a very inju- 
dicious step on the part of our government. We 
were perfectly entitled to press measures which 
would cause them to fulfil their engagements to 
put an end tothe slave-trade, but we had no treaty 
rights to stand on which would justify us in calling 
for internal regulations as to the condition of 
slavery. It must be obvious to every one that we 
were taking the bull by the horns, that we were 
asking what it was not in the least likely we could 
by any possibility obtain, and that when we made 





THE SLAVE-TRADE—SCRAPS. 


the passing of a law as to slavery the condition of 
our admission of their sugar, we were opposing an 
obstacle which it was impossible to overcome.”’ 

Lord Palmerston held, along with Mr. Gibson, 
that but for the injudicious course with respect to 
the sugar, Brazil might have exerted herself 
against the slave-trade pursuant to the treaty, and 
the necessity pleaded for the bill was thus the work 
of the British ministers themselves. 





Tue tate Tuomas Hoop.—We are glad to learn 
that the subscription for the family of this distin- 
guished writer already exceeds 1,000/., and is still 
making progress. We have observed, also, with 
satisfaction, during the last few days, the influential 
names of Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle added to the committee list. We call atten- 
tion once more to the subject, as we understand that 
the subscription lists are to be closed at the end of 
the current month.— Examiner, 26th July. 


Scarcity or Su.ver Comace.—The city corres- 
pondent of the “Chronicle,” had the following yes- 
terday: “There isa great scarcity of silver coin, and 
the demand is likely to increase on the approach of 
harvest, to pay the wages of agricultural laborers. 
We trust the gentlemen of the mint will bestir them- 
selves, and postpone their holidays, to throw off a 
sufficient quantity of silver coin to meet the demand. 
The government has a large profit from this source, 
as much as ten per cent. of seignorage on the coin- 
age of silver, and the public has a right to expect 
that in return for this enormous profit to the crown, 
a sufficient supply of silver coin should be always 
kept in reserve at the mint to meet emergencies. 
The silver coin now in cireulation is not only scarce. 
but greatly deteriorated. The shillings and six- 
pences are almost all worn and greatly defaced, so 
as to be under the legal weight, notwithstanding the 
enormous seignorage which the crown receives for 
supplying this branch of the coin of the realm. Pro- 
per measures should be adopted for issuing a new 
silver coinage, protecting the public against loss 
from being holders of the coins of that metal now 
in use which are under weight, owing to abrasion.” 


Evrorpean Marerraces at Accrs.—aAll the Euro- 
peans have native wives, who dress in a modest but 
peculiar style, of which the lady of Mr. Bannerman 
may giveanexample. She wore a close-fitting muslin 
chemisette, buttoned to the throat with gold buttons, 
a black silk tunic extending to the thigh, a colored 
cotton cloth, fastened round the waist and falling as 
low as the ankles, black silk stockings and prunella 
shoes. This lady is jet black, of pleasing counte- 
nance, and is a princess of royal blood. In the last 
great battle between the Europeans on the coast and 
the powerful King of Ashantee (the same who de- 
feated and slew Sir Charles M’ Carthy,) the native 
army was put to total route by the aid of Congreve 
rockets. The king’s camp, with most of his women, 
fell into the hands of the victors. Three of his 
daughters were appropriated by the English mer- 
chants here and at Cape Coast, and became their 
faithful and probably happy wives. One of the three 
fell to the lot of Mr. Bannerman, and is the lady 
whom I have described. ‘These women are en- 
trusted with all the property of their husbands, and 
are sometimes left for months in sole charge while 
the merchants visit England.—Journal of an African 
Cruiser. 


Tne Pore on Ramways.—The Frankfort Journal 
makes the following odd announcement, under date 
17th of July, from Rome :—“ The Pope has declared 
once for all that he will not allow railways to be 
established in the Pontifical States, for it would be 
dangerous to allow them in a country where there 
exists such political agitation.” 
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SOLDIERING. 


Beinc a universal chronicler, the late glorious 
victory of the 18th of June cannot, of course, have 
escaped the notice of Mr. Punch. 

He does n't mean the Battle of Waterloo—Hea- 
ven forbid !—about which there has been as much 
bragging and vaporing in England ever since, as to 
turn any good Christian sick ; but the French vic- 
tory of the Cautera or Dahara just achieved by a 
French colonel, who has made his name very 
famous in history. 

Having published a proclamation, setting forth 
that the French nation was the great centre of 
peace, religion, and civilization, (all nations are in 
the habit of lying and swaggering about them- 
selves in this way,) Marshal Bugeaud, the Duke 
of Isly, invited certain Arabs, to whose lands and 
property he had taken a faney, to come in and yield 
themup. The Arabs refusing, the famous Colonel 
Pelissier was sent to their village to persuade them 
with fire and sword. 

These poor Arab rogues, with their wives, fam- 
ilies, camels and horses, fled for refuge to a great 
cave in their district, which had often served them 
for a sanctuary in the time of the Turkish domin- 
ion. Here they used to remain while the tyrants 
were sacking their villages, and robbing their 
fields; and when their masters had retired with 
what they could get, the Dahara Arabs came back 
to their houses again, and so lived on until the next 
razzia. 


But the Turks were not so civilized as the | 


French, as those poor rascals quickly found. Hav- 
ing retreated into their hole of refuge, the brave 
Colonel Pelissier put firewood at either end of it, and 
then told them to come out and submit to his terms. 

These must have been hard indeed; for the 
Arabs—with death before them, and a knowledge 


of the infernal butcheries, rapine, and cruelty of | 


the French in Algeria for the last fifteen years; a 
full knowledge, we say, that in the way of murder 
the leader of a Freneh razzta-column would stick 
at nothing—preferred rather to die than to come to 
terms. 

Then fire was lighted at the two ends of the cav- 
ern for two days, and eight hundred of God’s men, 


women and children, were by Colonel Pelissier | 


stifled and murdered there. The whole of the 
tribe is exterminated; and the French flag, that 
rainbow of liberty, as Beranger calls it, doubtless 
flaunts over the now quiet scene. 

The French have been so accustomed to razzias 
of late, that they have found a glory in these suc- 
cessful forays, and bragged and boasted of the 
dexterity of murder and rapine which their troops 
have displayed in conducting them. It may have 
appeared a matter of triumph rather than otherwise 
to Colonel Pelissier, who in the course of his duty 
has sacked and fired hundreds of villages ere this 
—murdered thousands of Arabs defending their 
property—and been rewarded and promoted for so 
doing ; it may have seemed a famous opportunity 
to Colonel Pelissier to stifle a whole tribe of say- 
ages at once, and he may be looking out for his 


general’s epaulettes for this victory; but the | 


wholesale completeness of this murder has been 
somehow too strong for the French gorge; and 
Marshal Soult is actually made to say that he 
** deplores and disapproves of it.”’ 

he French opposition journals, too, cry out in 
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|the strongest terms of reprobation. ‘* What will 
| England, what will Germany say?” says one ; 
the character of generous honor which consti- 
, tutes our strength with other nations must disap- 
|pear.”’ ‘* What an act is this,’ cries another, 
'**unworthy of the noble and holy France of the 
| 19th century, who combats heroically in the field, 
| but does not massacre her enemies. How hence- 
‘forth will our government appear in the eyes of 
Europe :™ 

| **'The eyes of Europe ;”’ that is what they are 
\looking to. Gracious Heaven! where does a 
nation’s vanity end! Here, in presence of a 
(crime before which men should hide their heads 
|for shame, in the bitterest abasement and self- 
jhumihation, these men ask, ** what will Europe 
jsay!’’ brag about their ** generous honor,”’ and 
‘exalt ‘‘the noble and holy France of the \9th cen- 
tury!” There's something frightful in this blind- 
ness of conceit. What a moment to boast of gen- 
}erous henor, and to Jay claim to nobleness and 
‘holiness ! when a man should only be thinking of 
pity, and sorrow, and shame ! 

| The same paper which contains the story of 
| Pelissier, narrates a great English military achieve- 
|ment, Which might humble our pride a little, could 
jit ever be supposed the English nation possesses 
jany. ‘Two soldiers of the Foot Guards were 
\ flogged at Windsor for an aet of gross insubordina- 
tion. They refused to go to the black-hole when 
‘ordered ; and they had been ordered thither for 
|refusing to strip themselves before the visiting sur- 








|geon, and undergo a public examination with siaty 
other naked men. 

So, for pleading the common privilege of mod- 
esty, the savage military law, which would have 
exposed them like brutes, tied them up and lashed 
| them like brutes ; and having glutted itself on their 
jmangled and bleeding shoulders, sent them to hos- 


| pital to be cured, and to be ready for future ser- 
vice. 
| Beyond a letter of complaint in the newspapers, 
this action caused no particular remark. The 
\troops were marched to church next day to hear 
| the Gospel preached to them, and went through 
| their devotions with the same precision as they 
| would go through their parade. 
| And we too take all oceasions to boast of our 
|eivilization ; and in matters of religion we consider 
that we are a favored people, and we admire and 
jhonor the glorious military profession, in which a 
man’s duty is to commit murder, as at Cautera, or 
}to submit to shame, as in Windsor barracks last 
| week.— Punch. 





Tue Present Pore.—The present pope, Gre- 
gory XVI., the state of whose health is very pre- 
carious, is the 258th successor of St. Peter. He 
will complete his eightieth year on the 18th of 
this month. He was raised to the Pontifical see 
on February 2, 1831. ‘The College of Cardinals 
is composed of fifty-five members—two named by 
Pius VII.. seven by Leo XIL., and forty-six by Gre- 
\gory XVI. Six cardinals are named in petto, aud 
there are besides nine vacant places: - The dean of 
the Sacred College is Cardinal Padini, eighty-seven 
years of age; Schwartzenburg is the youngest of 
the cardinals, he is scarcely yet thirty-six years of 
age. Sixty-two cardinals have died since the 
accession of Gregory XVI. 
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From the Amulet. 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 


City of God! Jerusalem, 
Why rushes out thy living stream ? 
The turbaned priest, the hoary seer, 
The Roman in his pride, are there! 
And thousands, tens of thousands, still 
Cluster round Calvary’s wild hill. 


Still onward rolls the living tide, 

There rush the bridegroom and the bride ; 
Prince, beggar, soldier, Pharisee, 

The old, the young, the bond, the free ; 
The nation’s furious multitude, 
All maddening with the ery of blood. 


T’ is glorious morn ;—from height to height 
Shoot the keen arrows of the light; 

And glorious, in their central shower, 
Palace of holiness and power, 

The temple on Moriah’s brow 

Looks like a new-risen sun below. 


But woe to hill and woe to vale! 
Against them shall come forth a wail: 
And woe to bridegroom and to bride ! 
For death shall on the whirlwind ride : 
And woe to thee, resplendent shrine, 
The sword is out for thee and thine. 


Hide, hide thee in the heavens, thou sun, 
Before the deed of blood is done ! 

Upon that temple’s haughty steep 
Jerusalem’s last angels weep ; 

They see destruction’s funeral pall 

Blackening o’er Sion’s sacred wall. 


Like tempests gathering on the share, 
They hear the coming armies’ roar : 

They see, in Sion’s halls of state, 
The Sign that maketh desolate— 

The ido} standard—pagan spear, 

The tomb, the flame, the massacre. 


They see the vengeance fall ; the chain, 
The long, long age of guilt and pain, 
The exile’s thousand desperate years, 
The more than groans, the more than tears ; 
Jerusalem a vanished name, 
Its tribes earth’s warning, scoff and shame. 


5?* 
Still pours along the multitade, 
Still rends the heavens the shout of blood ; 
But in the murderers’ furious van, 
Who totters on? A weary man: 
A cross upon his shoulders bound— 
His brow, his frame, one gushing wound. 


And now he treads on Calvary. 
What slave upon that hill must die? 
What hand, what heart, with guilt imbrued, 
Must be the mountain vulture’s food ? 
There stand two victims gaunt and bare, 
Two culprit emblems of despair. 


Yet who the third? The yell of shame 
I frenzied at the sufferer’s name. 
Hands clenched, teeth gnashing, vestures torn, 
The curse, the taunt, the laugh of scorn, 
All that the dying hour can sting, 
Are round thee now, thou thorn-crowned king. 


Yet, cursed and tortured, taunted, spurned, 
No wrath is for the wrath returned ; 

No vengeance flashes from the eye ; 
The sufferer calmly waits to die : 

The sceptre reed, the thorny crown, 

Wake on that pallid brow no frown. 


THE CRUCIFIXION—-LITERARY PROPERTY IN FRANCE. 


At last the word of death is given, 

The form is bound, the nails are driven ; 
Now triumph, Scribe and Pharisee ! 

Now Roman, bend the mocking knee! 
The cross is reared. The deed is done. 
There stands Messian’s earthly throne! 


This was the earth’s consummate hour ; 
For this had blazed the prophet’s power ; 

For this had swept the conqueror’s sword, 
Had ravaged, razed, cast down, restored ; 

Persepolis, Rome, Babylon, 

For this ye sank, for this ye shone. 


Yet things to which earth's brightest beam 
Were darkness—earth itself a dream ; 
Foreheads on which shall crowns be laid— 
Sublime when sun and star shall fade ; 

Worlds upon worlds, eternal things, 
Hung on thy anguish—King of kings! 


Still from his lip no curse has come, 
His lofty eye has looked no doom ; 
No earthquake-burst, no angel brand, 
Curses the black, blaspheming band, 
What say those lips by anguish riven? 
**God, be my murderers forgiven !”’ 


He dies! in whose high victory 
The slayer, death himself, shall die. 
He dies! by whose all-conquering tread 
Sha]l yet be crushed the serpent’s head ; 
From his proud throne to darkness hurled 
The god and tempter of this world. 


He dies! Creation’s awful Lord, 
Jehovah, Christ, Eternal Word! 
To come in thunder from the skies ; 
To bid the buried word arise ; 
The Earth his footstool ; Heaven his throne. 
Redeemer! may thy will be done. 





Literary Property in France.-——From Paris, 
we learn, that M. de Lamartine has obtained, 
from the tribunals, the rescinding of the contract 
by which he had assigned to M. Béthune, in the 
name of a company of speculators to be then 
formed, the copyright of his ‘* Histoire des Giron- 
dins,”’ and of an unpublished volume of dramas— 
together with the right to reprint his former 
works, at the expiration of the interest therein 
already conceded to M. Charles Gosselin. It is 
worth while stating the terms of this contract, as 
an additional example to some others which we 
have given, of the value of literary property in 
,Franee. M. de Lamartine was to receive 2,000/. 
| Sterling, on the delivery of the MS. of the * Gi- 
| rondins’’—12,000/. further, in the course of the 
‘two following years; and, from the Ist January, 
| 1847, an annuity of 2407. was secured to him for 
life, with a reversion of one half to his wife, after 
his decease. M.de Lamartine, as our readers 
know, was annoyed to find that, by a subsequent 
agreement made between his assigns and the edi- 
tors of the Presse, his ‘* Histoire des Girondins” 
had become fuod for the feui/leton; and, like M. 
de Chateaubriand, he determined to resist. ‘The 
question of the legal right so to deal with an as- 
signed copyright has, however, not been decided 
on the present occasion—the original contract 
having been rescinded on the technical ground, 
that the promised society has not been duly con- 
stituted, nor the first payment of 50,000 francs 
made, according to its terms. 








UNFASHIONABLE MOVEMENTS. 


From Jerrold’: 
UNFASHIONABLE MOVEMENTS. * 


Ir seems odd to me that the ladies who have 
treated the mothers, the grandmothers, the step- | 
mothers, the sisters, the wives, the daughters, and 
the aunts of England, should so sparingly have 


Magazine. 





dwelt upon one fact of female history ; namely, 
the generous tendencies of women to support men 
whenever called upon, And this not only silly 
Madaine Mantalinis, for the sake of a pair of be-| 
loved black whiskers, from betwixt which flatter- 
ing endearments flow ; but sensible sisters, daugh- 
ters alive to a father’s wasteful propensities ; ill- 
used governesses, whose little savings are rung 
out of them to appear in a smart coat on the cleri- 
cal back, or a gay trap of curtains and elbow- | 
chairs, in the medical first floor. I cannot bear to | 
think of such things ; and | wish the statistics of | 

the question were published for the shame of man- | 
kind, since 1 would have every selfish fellow who 
flaunts about the world, on the price of a woman’s 
comfort or labor, sent to the good old manly exer- 
cise, long practised ere gymnastics were thought | 
of—or silly lords mounted from kitchen chairs to 
ride in silly tournaments so called—I mean, beat- 
ing hemp in Bridewell! What are the provoca- 
tions of a parish scold, when compared with the 
infamy of a parish sluggard? 

In the table of such sacrifices, which, accord- | 
ing to my code, should be drawn out by the re- 
spectable householders of every district, poor | 
Martha Rossiter’s name would figure conspicu- | 
ously. Few indeed have endured privations like | 
hers, in pursuit of their object. Like many other | 
persons of sedentary habits, she was liable to| 
which make the sun 


those dull dry headaches, 
shine dark, and the gayest colors assume the som- 
bre Gotobed tint. 
cessant labor could she have contrived to raise the 
money she raised to keep Charles Jobson, her | 


Then by nothing short of in-| 


brother, at school. Having, by prodigious effort, 
obtained the situation of housekeeper in a Ladies’ 
Seminary, the next thing was stealing every pos- 
sible hour from sleep to add to her fuads by divers | 
small exercises of craft, embroidery, millinery, for 
which she found a precarious sale, and the like. | 
I once heard her when some people were talking 
of taste as a pleasure, describe the agony of a long 
sleepless night, which it sometimes cost her to in- 
vent something new, so as to keep her few 
customers in good humor. She succeeded, how- 
ever, to the point of being absolutely solicited to 
joina small business where an enterprising and in- | 
defatigable head was wanted to put animation into | 
a fading concern. ‘The joy of such a prospective 
increase of her means brought on along and costly | 
illness. How weak of her! but there are many, | 
say the Le Grands, who are anything but fit to bear | 
prosperity! (N.B. And, therefore, are mercifully 
but seldom allowed the chance of trying.) 

Do what she would, then, poor Martha Rossiter | 
could not get ‘* before-hand’’ with the world ; | 
hardly, indeed, was she able to struggle on abreast 
with it. For eight years she never permitted her- 
self a holiday. There were those twenty pounds | ¢ 
lent her by Mrs. Priscilla Gotobed, still unpaid : 
and there was the Quaker lady, not more flexible as 
she grew older, to be seen from time to time in the 
town; in the very street where the little gay shop 
was kept by the poor weary heart; conceiving, 
worthy woman! no doubt, that every bunch of 





* Continued from page 302. 
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| tion 
| sometimes thus described. 
self out as one who eseaped from all the w orldly 
| pleasures of ** this g 


| ready against his ordination by a chorus 


| naneed, 


iin 
| afraid, by the way, 
-asked in our hearing what the title meant!) which 


| to term her’—had pronounced it ‘* sound 
| hundred less distinguished maidens were ready to 
| swear to the ** sense’’ 


i tune, 


| street. 
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nasturtiums in the window—every cockade of 
cherry-colored ribbon, laid out for an hour ere it 
was sent home, to benefit passers-by, was a token 
of * light-mindedness’’ and an ‘* indisposition to 
perform duties as divine truth pointed out.’ 

Well, it may seem absurd to fine ladies for any 
one to make such a fuss about a poor twenty 
pounds ; but ere they give up Martha Rossiter, as 


|a@ person without principle, let me ask them, did 


any of them ever educate a brother and send him 
to college? | happen to know the collector of a 


|Iving-in charity, and he has shown me a list of 


arrears ; very odd, if such as I am addressing can 
be censorious with a clear conscience, 

Then, too, 1 hope that if these charitable souls 
have played a sister’s part, as above, it has been 
for some one less choice, less expecting, and less 
handsome than Charles Julius Rossiter, (Jolson 
| having blossomed into Julius, none quite knew how 
or when.) Whether he was born hard, or other 


| people hardened him by admiration and flattery, is 
| no affair of mine. 


Some praised his character for 
its firmness ; some for its enthusiastic determina- 
‘*to aspire ;’’ the art of getting on being 

He early marke d him- 


garish scene,” 


to be soothed by 
the bouquets, and bands, 


and bible-covers, made 
of seraph- 
ie young ladies. ‘* He was so unfortunate in his 
family, poor young man!’ was the remark circu- 
lated with regard to him; and which he counte- 
if not originated. ‘* He was hand- 
some ;'’ against which truth, moreover, he did 
not protest a ‘nay.”’ He had written something 
verse, called ** Apocalyptic Ardors,’’ (how 
were the Le Grands of being 


80 
i) 


had pleased prodigiously. 


Lady Hope Brighton 


| —who does not know Lady Hope, that ** uncom- 


promising woman,’’ as her congregation delights 


»’ anda 


thereof. Some whispered, 


| that since Lady Hope had interested herself in Mr. 


Charles Julius Rossiter, her decided views of sin- 


| gle blessedness had shown odd signs of change. 


She promised him a living, at all events, at the 
death of a certain incumbent, who was much 
wished out of the way, his *‘ ism’? not happening 
to match Lady Hope’s, and who, by happy for- 
was known to be slowly dying of the 
dropsy. 

What room was there in the midst of all this 
charming excitement—of all these glowing pros- 


| pects—for one passing thought of the poor little 


drudge in the provincial town? whose hard strug- 
gle did not become easier as years went on, and 
as times grew bad, and as Priscilla Gotobed began 
peculiarly to addict herself to her side of the 
(That exact woman, however, was too 
| kind a creature to dun any one, were it even a 

vain milliner: she only watched.) Merely short 
and dry letters arrived from the rising vessel of 
grace ; sometimes nothing more than a formal re- 
ceipt of the hardly-earned bank-note ; sometimes 
a text or two, which could not be turned to ac- 
count in communicating with Lady Hope. Charles 
Julius was fond of preaching up humility to his 
sister, and of denouncing the deceitfulness of 
riches, till the poor, prematurely-old little woman 
began hardly to like to look at the seven—eight— 
nine—ten guineas she gradually accumulated, 
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She once gently admonished him that her busi- 
ness did not answer her expectations. Back (lo 
and behold) came an epistle (not post-paid) 
choke-full of ** chastisements”’ and ** jadgments.”’ 
As for his going near her in vacation-time, that 
was never spoken of after the first term. Mr. 
and Mrs. Maudlin of Bethel Court, claimed him 
one year; another, the five Miss Heats, who were 
so eininent in the cause of converting the Jews, 
Martha, for a week, was fool enough to fancy that 
Miss ‘Tryphosa Heat, the youngest but one, must 
be a very attractive young lady. But alack! the 
flame of Charles Julius soon got cold, nay, went 
out utterly—as Lady Hope rose on the horizon. 
He had never meant anything, and had been de- 
ceived in the young lady ;—the best of us might 
be. She proved but superficial. 

It is a miracle: but Martha not only still clung 
by her brother, but still loved him. His advance- 
ment was all she had to live for ;—and the pay- 
ment of those twenty pounds. And, in a woman, 
love can live on without reward, 

One bright Saturday, however—for even life 
such as hers has its bright Saturdays as well as 
its black Mondays—any one who had cared to 
compare Martha Rossiter’s visage with that she 
had worn some eight years or more, might have 
observed some pleasant change in it. It was the 
face of one laid out for a holiday. And on the 
counter lay a new bonnet, and a new shawl, and a 
new tippet, twin brother to that the vandykes of 
which had made good Mistress Gotobed uneasy— 
obviously for Martha’s own wearing ; her accumu- 
Jated profits after so many years of toil and anxi- 
ety! the very first signs she had manifested of 
taking thought for herself! And the little woman 
was flushed, and her hands trembled; and she 
sat down upon a best cap ready to be sent home, 
and spilt the salt down the back of the one appren- 
tice as they sat at dinner. For Martha was not 
too old for expectation. She was to go that 
night, in the Highflyer, to , to hear Charles 
preach his first sermon—to surprise him. Buta 
duty was to be done before the indulgence began. 
The next-door neighbors wondered what made 
the little milliner hop out some six times into the 
street that afternoon. ‘*'To watch the uphol- 
sterers in the opposite house, of course,’ sneered 
the Le Grands: ‘no wonder that the business 
did not flourish better.”’ ** And those radicals,”’ 
chimed in the second sister, ‘are always so for- 
ward!”’ 

The sound came at last; the slow pat of Pris- 
cilla Gotobed’s high heels, and the rustle of her 
stiff silk. She was eight years older since we 
Jast met her, and now moved very slowly. The 
flight of time had discharged every shade of color 
froin her face ; her cheeks were white, her hair 
was white, and her pale passionless eyes as nearly 
white as possible. A shape, I must confess, to 
haunt one in its quiet, ghastly way, almost as 
vividly as some roughed old duchess startles one 
by her airy immodesty. Yet never was young 
beauty so welcome to the eyes of young love, as 
the ancient Quaker lady to the humpbacked little 
milliner of Bridge Street West. * * * 

‘*Mrs. Gotobed, ma’am, I believe,’’ fluttered 
Martha, quite in a haste, laying eager hands on 
the spotless white shawl. 
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thy commodities are not calculated to suit any staid 
person.” 

** Surely, ma’am,”’ was the reply, with a 
nearer approach to diversion at an idea than ever 
Martha had felt before, ‘* though I have a piece of 
dove-colored silk. Pray walk into the par- 
lor, ma’am ; it was not that—but, ma’am, it is the 
twenty pounds you lent me so long ago! Will 
you accept thein again, with best thanks? Here 
they are all.”’ 

** Thee art so rapid,’’ answered the Friend ; ‘*] 
expect no one has troubled thee for payment.”’ 

‘** But I have troubled myself! 1 have never 
rested about it, ma‘am! And these ten times at 
least, have I thought I was making up the sum 
without running into debt; and then—College 
costs so much, ma’am (I don’t know if it be so 
with clergymen of your persuasion !) and 
books—and and | felt shy of writing to you, 
to say how things were, lest you should imagine— 
God bless you, ma’am—it was a saving kind- 
ness!’’ And with that, and a courtesy—the old 
awkward slide of one foot behind the other—Mar- 
tha tendered the money. 

The bright gold was in the old lady’s hand ere 
she could resist receiving it; for all her move- 
ments were slow and timid. Hard thoughts had 
lain in her mind about this luckless twenty pounds 
for many a year, and she wanted to unsay them; 
questions were to be asked about Martha's circum- 











| stances—for she meant to return the money ; some 


little word in season to be dropped about ** so 
flighty a ealling’’ as hers, ‘* and the necessity of 
improving time,’’ had Priscilla only known how 
to practise what she was so ready to preach. 
** After all, it might be more acceptable and del- 
ieate to send back the money accompanied with 
some token of esteem.’’ And then, too, the good, 
narrow woman’s sympathies were somewhat check- 
ed by the appearance of the flattened cap, audacious 
in all its pristine sinfulness of mazarine blue grapes, 
red roses, and a perplexing flutter of ribbons. So 
she rose, and by the way of composing her mind 
began to count the gold. ‘* Thee art aware,” she 
said, when the enumeration was completed, ‘* here 
are nineteen.”’ 

‘* Nineteen, ma‘am !"’ repeated Martha, hastily. 
*O, true, [ borrowed one this very hour to pay 
for there it is, ma’am. And now, if you wil! 
excuse me, and just sit and rest yourself: but 
it is a busy day with me, ma’am—a very busy 
day. IT am going over to-night, to to hear 
my brother preach his first sermon to-morrow.”’ 

Here was a new unsettlement for the quiet old 
Quaker lady! a peg whereon to hang much ad- 
monition—ill-suited for a busy Saturday afternoon, 
and the impatient spirit of one on the eve of a holi- 
day. So, that (not to emulate her tediousness,) 
Caution eclipsed Beneficence, for the moment; 
and seeing that there was no opening for a few 
quiet admonitions wherein to unburden her mind, 
she submitted to be fairly swept out of the shop 
by the influx of sundry traffickers in vanity ; and 
was presently sailing down the sunny side of the 
street, in as deep a waking dream as many 4 
sleeper addicted to political excitement and a hire- 
ling ministry ever enjoys in his slamber—anything 











| rather than the unfeeling and bloodless automaton 


‘¢ 1 ve been waiting in| she seemed. 


Yet, ** You may see through such 


the hopes you would pass this hour, ma’am; I! a statue as that with half a glance,” is a remark 
heard you only got home last night, or would| the Le Grands are rather fond of making on the 
have made free to come up as far as Acre-lane on | Gotobeds. 


In the hurry of that blissful affernoon, however 


Wednesday. Will you step in for an instant?” | 


“* Thee knows,”’ replied the meek woman, ‘‘ that! poor Martha had not an instant, if she had pos 
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sessed ever so sprightly a will, to sit in judgment 
on Mrs. Gotobed. She would not have liked, it | 
may be, to have been cheated of the feeling of | 
freedomm—of a purpose accomplished—whence the | 
old lady's deliberation may have been, in reality, | 
the truest kindness. Other matters, of more con- | 
sequence, however, escaped her in her happiness. 
Prosperity, it seemed, was making her careless 
about money. That odd pound had somehow, | 
been spent unwittingly—part in a tidy new prayer- | 
book—part in a fine white cambric handkerchief, 
as a little present, by way of a crowning surprise, 
to her reverend brother. And it was not ull her 
band-box was packed—and herself in the coach- 
office yard—and the vehicle was horsed, and the 
impatient ery of ** Now, ma’am, inside or out- 
side’’’? resounded in her confused ears, that she 
recollected, that her travelling store Aad been 
only just enough before the deficit, and that she 
must now, somehow or other, economize it out of 
her treat. What right had so wretched a mana- 
ger to set out on a holiday? 

‘Give up the excursion !’’ said Caution in one 
ear. ‘*Goon!”’ urged Temptation in the other. 
** How will you get home?’ inquired Reason— 
that damper in the guise of go-between, so valua- 
ble a friend when active, so disheartening a kill- 
joy when passive. Meanwhile, ‘‘ Come, ma’am, 
come! we can’t wait for you all night !”’ added a} 
pressure from without to all this perplexity. | 
Dizzy, anxious, full of self-reproach, the little | 
woman stumbled into the dark and full vehicle to | 
set out on her holiday-journey. But for that! 
alloy, where would have been the aching weari-| 
ness she felt in every limb *—where the fever of | 


| 





spirits, plaguing her in the midst of all her happy | 


expectation? With that pound in her pocket, she | 
would have been assured that Charles would be as 
glad to see her, as she him. Now * bd 
The Le Grands will have it that she must have 
been ill when she started if she could fidget her- 
self so about a paltry twenty shillings. 

Fretting herself, however, into a fever, sat 
poor Martha—only half conscious of what was | 
passing in the dark—only half able to profit by 
comforts which are not vouchsafed to every travel- 
ler. There were three fellow-passengers; the 
night was warim—and the party wakeful—and the | 
poor traveller was rapidly proceeding on the} 
principle of Mrs. Robin Gray's Jamie, who ‘* made 
his crown a pound’’—exaggerating her lost sove- 
reign into a fortune, when she was roused by a 
sort of sour, chirping sound—not conversation, 
though partly made up of words; not poetry, 
though there were rhymes; not music, though a 
sort of christianized ‘‘ deep deep sea”’ was trace- 
able—but a traveller’s hymn, executed by two 
wiry treble warblers, and much praised by a bass 
voice. ‘* That is Lady Hope’s favorite, is it not, 
Miss Anne?’ was the question ;—‘* Lady Hope 
Brighton’s;’’ with an emphasis poked at the 
stranger, who might be some one worth impress- 
ing. 
‘** Not that I know of, sir. Dear Lady Hope 
takes little part in our music ; she fears its dissi- 
pating effects too much !”’ 

** An excellent woman,” grudged the invisible 
bass: ‘* would that others were but as consistent 
in their reprehension of all extravagance.” 

Poor Martha sighed—this was aimed. at her. 
Her checks would never be cool again—no, not 
even if she recollected Mrs. Gotobed’s face as she | 
took the money. . ° Meanwhile the | 
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trio were performing an anthem in praise of other 
of Lady Hope’s perfections. ** Cold meat between 
the services’’—second footman discharged for 
rambling in the fields on a Sunday last June—two 
charming converted heathen at Brighton Haven— 
the white rose Lady Hope had given out of her 
own garden, with her dear humble hands, to that 
William Wrinkles who had poisoned his first 
wife's three children, and who in prison, thanks 
to, &c., &c., had become an eminent, &c., &e.— 
the splendid presents she had made (this by the 
female voices only) to that fascinating Mr. Rossiter 
whom she was bringing forward. ® e 

** T wish he may be worthy of her,’’ replied the 
bass, ‘‘if she does marry him. The lady oppo- 
site will excuse my acquainting her that I have 
corns !"’ 

**O, 1 beg pardon, sir,’’ said Martha, for the 
moment confused out of all care about her 
twenty shillings ; ‘* I did not know I touched you, 
sir.”’ 
‘* Marry him!’ exclaimed the other virgins 
with a sort of squall. ‘‘ Dear Lady Hope! 
he’s a very good person a very handsome 
youth ; Clarissa, I always said so! But there 
must be family, if you please, for Lady Hope, 
and he does not belong to respectable people, 
even.”’ 

** Always in difficulties they are,”’ chimed in 
the sympathetic Clarissa; ‘*] heard him say so 
myself, and he did not like to be pressed about 
them. What can, dear friends, be such a trial as 
an unregenerate family?” 

The poor little humpbacked woman was back 
among her lost shillings, taking, however, a cer- 
tain prayer-book bound in black morocco, and a 
certain white handkerchief, by the way. She was 
feeling sick, giddy—anything but sure that she 
had business there—still totally unable to speak up 
for herself. 

** Well, Miss Anne,’’ yawned the basso, ‘ but 
I think Lady Hope will marry him, nevertheless. 
And nothing will be so easy as for her, then, to 
disconnect him from his family. He will rise in 
the church, their evil courses be forgotten, or. 
who knows! (let us all hope charitable things,) 
be repented of. And then, I dare say, Lady 
Hope would make it easy for them to leave Eng- 
land. There ’s the Protestant settlement at Mouna 
Koa a 

** But she has not got him yet!’’ burst from 
Miss Clarissa, with rather a mundane tartness ; 
** and* there ’s no chance of his family repenting. 
They are in an awful state, sir. You shake so, 
ma’am’’ (to Martha)—‘* you make me nervous. 
Coach passengers should not rock so back and for- 
wards. Come, Anne, as no one wants to sleep, 
suppose we sing ‘ The Wandering Sheep.’”? And 
the bleating thereof arose past the power of Mar- 
tha’s self-assertion to interrupt. ‘** Who could 
have spoken so cruelly of her? Mrs. Gotobed, 
perhaps.’’ She was beginning to feel as if her 
head would burst; that must be with sitting in- 
side. She ought to have studied her circum- 
stances better; she should have gone on the top : 
then she grew faint, forgetful: those unfortunate 
twenty twen The ‘Sheep’? merei- 
fully was encored by the performers ; and when 
the canticle stopped, the dull sound of heavy, hard 
breathing was to be heard. ‘ No need of desig- 
nating what sort of a fellow-traveller we have,” 
was the kind Clarissa’s version of poor Martha’s 
snore as with a doxology I think it best not 
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to quote, she, too, prepared to drop off for the 
night ! 

Pass their dreams. And now, from the belfry 
of a span new church, as trim as conformity with 
the rules of the cruet-stand order of architecture 
and Roman cement can make it, a loud clear bell 
is jangling, in a tone as far from Papistry-as 
possible. (Lady Hope had presented the bell, and 
bespoken an excess of Lutheranism and a pinch of 
John Calvin in the metal ; and printed her receipt 
under the symbolical title of ‘ Tinkling Cym- 
bals.’’) Carriages were ‘‘ cutting in,’? much as 
they do to a playhouse-door—that is, with much 
wrangling of coachmen—and bonnets of rainbow 
hues, enough to have shocked Mistress Gotobed 
into a shaking palsy, were streaming up the steps 
and struggling in at the gallery-door. And there 
was the blind organist, with a green shade over 
his eyes, his hands practising on imaginary keys 
as he came ; and, among the rest, Miss Anne and 
Miss Clarissa, a tolerably mature pair of lilies, 
refreshed with the morning dew of an ample break- 
fast after their arrival. - And there came THE NEW 
CLERGYMAN, in Lady Hope Brighton’s carriage, 
Lady Hope Brighton leanixg on his arm; Miss 
Clarissa observing the while, that she had never 
seen ‘* Lady Hope looking so far from well as 
that day.’’ And there were two very tremulous 
damsels in serious straw bonnets, with very round 
eyes, and very red cheeks, who were not afraid to 
step forward and beard the lion of the day; ‘* one 
with a nosegay, which he would perhaps be kind 
enough to use in the vestry :’’ the other with—— 
It was a grand day for Charles Julius, and he 
behaved, as did Lady Penrhyn’s dog, of ballad 
memory, ‘* beautifully ;’’ took the bouquet with a 
grave sweetness and a compassionate smile (astde) 





for Lady Hope's private benefit; and was about) 


to accept the prayer-book, with perhaps a word or 
two, to afford the admiring circle a foretaste of the 
** milk and honey tones’’ they had been promised, 
when a voice, half stifled with emotion, behind 
him, eried, *‘O Charles! pray use mine to-day ;”’ 
and turning, adjured by a dear name, which even 


Lady Hope had lately deigned to learn—the | 


solemn cynosure of all eyes encountered a weary- 
looking, hard-featured woman, plainly dressed, 
who was struggling forward to touch the hem of 
his garment, in a condition of undeniable excite- 
ment ! 

** Poor woman !”’ cried he, scarcely vouchsafing 
a look, and not recognizing a voice made hoarse by 
fatigue and streng feeling ; ‘* 1 can do nothing for 
her in such a state.”’ 

‘** The very creature !’’ exclaimed Miss Clarissa, 
‘who waked us up at the last stage, when the 
fat man got in, and wou/d give him her place, and 
get out and walk. I should know that tippet of 
hers in China. I told you what she was, Anne, 
last night.’’ And, so saying, the devout pro- 
cession swept in, leaving Martha behind. Her 
little offering had dropped on a tombstone, and she 
shrunk to the ground beside it. They had gone 
in, and he had not spoken to her ! 

Some one presently came and bade her get up. 
She was past hearing or seeing ; and, trying to 
obey, she stumbled. It was perceived that she 
was very ill; and they got her to a house hard by. 
She would tell no one to whom she belonged ; but 
a child presently picked up the neglected prayer- 
book, and the names of giver and object were 
read ; and, instead of going to Lady Hope's cold 
Juncheon, the Reverend Charles Julius, flushed 
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with emotions of a thousand kinds, was, neverthe- 
less, compelled, on issuing from church, to take 
his place beside the guardian of his childhood. 
The—what shall we say '—the joy, then, of that 
holiday had been too much for Martha’s overtasked 
frame, and overstretched brain; and the only 
articulate words she was ever after heard to utter 
were, **] shall not want that pound to take me 
home.’? Lady Hope wrote a tract on the fearful 
consequences of Sunday pleasuring; and the 
Heats and the Miss Clarissas, when satisfied that 
she had no desire of putting her threatened nup- 
tials into execution, at least with the brother of a 
milliner, were used to speak of the end of Mar- 
tha’s holiday, as a fortunate dispensation, ** which 
separated their promising young minister from the 
snares of so worthless a family.” 

So ended (save for a few kind words from Pris- 
cilla Gotobed, and a general relaxation in the mind 
of that good woman of her distrust of those ‘* who 
are beguiled into selling finery’’) the two journeys 
of Martha Rossiter. 





Pacinc Macnine.—A machine designed to page 
account books has been recently patented by Mr. 
W. Shaw, of Liverpool. The machine, which 
, occupies a space less than three feet square, is so 
constructed as to number the pages of a book, 
‘whether bound or unbound, progressively, from 
one to ten thousand ;—the simple movement of a 
lever performing the combined operations of taking 
and distributing ink, transferring the same to the 
figures, making the impression, and changing the 
figures to the succeeding number. The machine. 
it should be remarked, is equally applicable to the 
‘numbering of bank notes, railway tickets, &e.— 
Post. 
| Tue twenty-third Annual Congress of German 
Naturalists will assemble at Nuremberg, on thy 
| 13th of October, in the present year, and continu 
its sittings for three weeks. The king of Bavaria 
has placed at their disposition the ground floor ot 
\the palace of Nuremberg.—Acheneum. 
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Paris Acapemy or Scrences.—July 14—A 
communication was received from M. Fabre, pro- 
posing the use of the spirit obtained from the dis- 
tillation of wood for the purpose of lighting. He 
recommends that four parts of this spirit should bx 
|mixed with one part of essence of turpentine.—J). 


| Vorcanic Eruption in THE MepirerraNeaN 
_—Captain Caithness, of the ship Victory, bound to 
Malta, where she arrived on the 20th of June, re- 
| ports that on the 18th, at 9 30 p.m. (having been, 
from observations taken by two chronometers, 11 
jlat. 36° 40’ 56” and long. 13° 44’ -36,) both the 
,topgallant mast and the royal mast went sudden!) 
jover the side, as if by the effects of a sudden heavy 
squall, though there was not at the time the least 
| appearance of a squall, or even bad weather of any 
kind. At half-past eleven it came on to blow hard 
from the S.S.F. to S.E., and all hands were sent 
up to reef the topsails, when all of a sudden it fel! 
dead calm, and the crew, as well aloft as on deck, 
could searcely breathe from the sulphureous exha- 
lations, dust of sulphur, and intense heat which 
prevailed. The ship labored considerably all the 
while, and, at the distance of about half a mile, 
three immense balls of fire were seen to issue from 
out of the sea, and remained visible for about ten 
minutes. Another heavy squall shortly after came 
on from the S.S.E., and soon carried the ship out 
of the hot, into a cold current of air.—J. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
HACKNEY-COACHES AND CABS. 


Prope are often surprised at the narrowness of 
some of the thoroughfares in the older parts of 
London, so inadequate for the press of vehicles 
now crowding them, without knowing that they 
were formed before coaches came into general use. 
Up to the seventeenth century, street accommoda- 
tion was only required for pedestrians and horse- 
men. Even carts were little used, the pack-saddle 
being generally preferred for the transit of goods 
and merchandize. The chief highway of the city 
previous to the reign of Elizabeth was the Thames, 
and boats were the principal vehicles. Upon its 
banks the most important buildings, whether of a 
public or private nature, were constructed, on ac- 
count of the easy access to them which the river 
afforded. Each had its ‘* water-gate,”* its collec- 
tion of wherries and harges, with a sufficient num- 
ber of watermen and rowers, for the same purpose 
as a modern great man keeps horses, carriages, 
and grooms. Theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment were for the same reason built near the 
stream; chiefly on its southern bank. The 
Watermen’s Company was then a rich and pow- 
erful city guild; but when carriages were intro- 
duced into England, its profits and influence were 





greatly diminished, and one of the body, John 


Taylor, commonly called the ‘ water-poet,’’ be-| 
wailed the decline of his calling in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘* The World Runs on Wheels.”? He did! 
not inveigh against coaches belonging to persons | 
of quality, ‘* but only against the caterpillar swarm | 
They have undone my poor trade| 


of hirelings. 
whereof [am amember.’’? He maintains that the’ 
hired carriages ‘have so overrun the land, that! 
we can get no living upon the water; for I dare! 
truly affirm, that every day in any term, especially | 
if the court be at Whitehall, they do rob us of our’ 
livings, and carry five hundred and sixty fares! 
daily from us.’? This exact numeration of the 
number of passengers is probably founded on a 
good knowledge of the number of vehicles then let 
out. 

The history of London hacknéy-carriages may 
be said to commence in 1634. ‘‘ Gossip’’ Gerard, 
then writing to Lord Strafford, says, ‘1 cannot 
omit to mention any new thing that comes up) 
amongst us, though never so trivial: here is one 
Captain Baily, he hath been a sea-captain, but 
now lives on the land, about this city, where he) 
tries experiments. He hath erected, according to} 
his ability, some four hackney-coaches, put his) 
men in livery, and appointed them to stand at the! 
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streets or to stand to be hired.’’ In spite of this 
regal mandate, Pepys records in his Diary of 1660, 
‘that he got a coach to carry him home on the 
very day the proclamation was to take effect.” 
The vehicle of that day was very narrow, and the 
driver rode on one of the horses as a postilion. 
As the streets widened after the great fire of Lon- 
don, so the dimensions of coaches were increased, 
and the coachman sat on a box. ‘* This was a 
thing for use,’ says Mr. Knight in his London, 
‘not for finery. Here, or in a leather pouch ap- 
pended to it, the careful man carried a hammer, 
pincers, nails, ropes, and other appliances in case 
of need; and the hammer-cloth was devised to 
conceal these necessary but unsightly remedies for 
broken wheels and shivered panels.’’ - The procla- 
mation of 1660 had been found so unworkable, 
that, in the very next year, we find hackney- 
coaches, to the number of 400, allowed by law to 
ply in the vicinity of London, the proprietors being 
obliged to pay to government £5 a-year, as a 
license for each vehicle. It is curious to see how 
the use of these conveyances increased in near 
proportion to the gradual increase of the London 
population. In the year 1694, the number of 
licenses was extended to 700 coaches. ‘Twenty 
years later, a hundred more were added : and in the 
year 1768, 1000 hackney-carriages were allowed 


‘to stand for hire in the streets of London, 175 of 


which only were suffered to ply on Sundays. By 
a later act (8th George III., cap. 24,) a commis- 
sion was formed to manage metropolitan hackney- 
coaches, and to receive the duties. They also 
appointed coach-stands, and men to water the 
horses at each of them. Some of the regulations 
imposed on the drivers evince the aristocratic pre- 
judices of our ancestors: one clause in the act 
makes a hackney-coachman liable to a penalty of 
£5 for ** not giving way to persons of quality and 
gentlemen’s coaches.”’ 

The limitation of the number of hackney-coaches 
made that branch of trade a monopoly in the hands 
of the proprietors of the vehicles, and although 
the law restrained their charges to fixed rates, yet 
it could not prevent the incivility of the persons 
they employed. Secure from competition, they 
seemed to treat their customers as if they did 
them a favor by driving them. 

Hackney-earriages of the old school, which kept 
a monopolizing existenc 2 up to the year 1823. were 
divided into two classes—the coach. and the 
‘‘charrot” or chariot. The former was a lumber- 
ing second-hand article, in some cases half a cen- 
tury old, most of its services having been previ- 
ously given to some nobleman's or gentleman’s 


May-pole in the Strand, giving them instructions} family. Discarded by its first master as unfit for 
at what rates to carry men into several parts of the| further use, it was bought by the proprietor of a 
town, where all day they may be had. Other) ‘ plate ;’’ that is, the piece of painted tin on 
hackneymen seeing this way, they flocked to the | which was embossed the number of his hackney 
same place, and perform their journeys at the same license. The vehicle was restrained by law to 
rate; so that sometimes there are twenty of them} hold no more than four persons; but on a dark 
together, which disperse up and down, that they} night, when informers might find it difficult to ply 
and others are to be had everywhere, as watermen | their ealling successfully, it was sometimes made 
are to be had by the waterside. Everybody is! to hold six persons, or even a seventh on the box. 
much pleased with it.’ This sort of rivalry! The ‘ charrot’’ had no double seat, consequently 
amongst the hackneymen of the seventeenth cen-| it was only calculated for two sitters. ‘Though 
tury was productive of similar inconvenience to! both sorts of vehicles were drawn by two horses, 
that arising from the recent introduction of a vehicular motion of every sort was, -while they 
buses, as mentioned in our former article, and in} were in fashion, much slower than at present. 

1635 a proclamation was issued “to prohibit all) hackney-coach stand presented a picture of perfect 
hackney-coaches to pass up and down in London | repose. The horses stood motionless, and were 
streets.”’ Fifteen years later, another proclama-| either fast asleep, like their master on the box, or 
tion forbade hackney-coaches to course ‘into the| stood quietly munching chopped hay out of nose- 
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bags suspended from their heads. The coachman 
sat under the weight of a heavily-caped ‘* box’’- 
coat, either in a state of profound reflection or of 
nodding somnolency. When, therefore, any one 
wanted his services, it was necessary to baw! with 
might and main; but as that very often proved 
ineffectual, the attendant ‘* waterman’”’ of the stand 
was often obliged to use active measures to wake 
him. Having recovered from his reverie, or his 
nap, the driver slowly rolled himself off his seat, 
and, assisted by the waterman, removed the nose- 
bags, or’ awoke the horses, and dragged them by 
the head-gear to the side of the pavement; the 
door-steps were then leisurely unfolded, and the 
** fare,’ or passenger, helped in. If the animals 
were thought to want water, a few minutes were 
occupied in giving it to them, and after the coach- 
man had handed the waterman his ‘ rent’’—a 
perquisite of one halfpeany, receivable every time 
a coach left the stand—the wheels were made to 
revolve at the rate of about three miles an hour. 
So notoriously slow were the motions of these 
vehicles, that when a coachman of extraordinary 
activity carried his enterprise so far as to solicit 
custom by saying to a passer-by, ‘‘ Coach, sir?’’ 
the reply frequently was, ‘* No, thank you—I am 
in a hurry.” 

It is not a little singular that the London public 
suffered from the surliness and inactivity of the 
hackney-coach fraternity, well knowing that for 
years a light and commodious sort of vehicle had 
plied in the streets of Paris, to the great accom- 
modation of its inhabitants. These were called 
cabrivlets de place, of which so long ago as 1813 
no fewer than 1150 existed. Efforts were, it is 
true, made by one or two private individuals to 
introduce them into London; but without effect. 
Their scheme was stopped at the outset, for they 
could not get licenses. With that reverence for 
** vested rights’? which is so characteristic of 
official operations in England, the hackney-coach 
commissioners thought it would be unjust that 
each London proprietor—who had bought his 
licenses with the express understanding that he 
should only have a certain number of rivals— 
should suffer by the introduction of others. At 
jast, in the year 1823, two resolute individuals, 
Messrs. Bradshaw and Rotch. the latter a member 
of parliament, caused, we believe, eight cabrivlets 
to be built ; and after some hard fighting with the 
commissioners in Essex street, they procured 
licenses. From that day the sun of hackney-coach 
prosperity declined. ‘The new vehicles were ex- 
actly suited to persons for whom the old coaches 
were quite unavailable—namely, those who hap- 
pened to be in a hurry. They were hooded 
chaises, drawn by one sound, fast-trotting horse, 
and driven by an active man in livery, who sat 
beside his passenger, there being no room for a 
separate driving-box. They were capable of hold- 
ing only one person, but him they carried at fares 
one third lower than those of the original vehi- 
cles. 

The old Jehus presented a slow, heavy, ill- 
arranged opposition to these cabriolets; they 
bribed the ‘* watermen’’ not to let them have good 
places on the stands ; and when one of them was 
accosted by a customer, the whole rank or row of 
coaches moved off the stand to entice away the 
** fare ;”’ but the ‘‘ cab”’ always got to the passen- 

er first, with whom it was driven off before the 
Finder-whecls of some of its rivals had begun to 
move. The number of cabs increased, much to 
the detriment of the coach-proprietors’ ‘* vested 
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rights,’’ and théy appealed to the commissioners, 
who kindly augmented the number of hackney- 
coach licenses to 1200, restricting those of cabs to 
sixty-five, and thus stood the statistics of the Lon- 
don hackney-trade up to the year 1832. 

Meanwhile, it was found that the one-horse 
vehicles were capable of affording a much greater 
amount of accommodation than their then con- 
struction furnished, and variously-shaped carriages 
were invented to hold more than one person. 
The first improvement consisted of making a driv- 
ing-seat over the right wheel, so as to leave room 
under the hood for two passengers; then came 
box-cabs, back-door cabs, four-wheel cabs, and, 
last of all, ‘* Broughams’’ and Hansom’s patent 
cabs, which seem to have taken a stand as the 
favorites with their proprietors and the public. 
In 1832, every restriction as to the number of 
hackney-carriages being removed by a new act of 
parliament,* one-horse vehicles of all the shapes 
and descriptions we have enumerated above, be- 
sides a great many more, suddenly made their ap- 
pearance in the streets of London ; and most of 
the old drivers, with their lumbering coaches and 
superannuated horses, were gradually starved off 
the stands. What has become of them no one 
can tell; they were too bigoted and inactive to 
become cabmen ; and those who were not prudent 
enough to save up a *‘ bit of money”’ during their 
days of prosperity, most likely ended them in the 
workhouses of their respective parishes. Their 
downfall was but little regretted. But they have 
not been wholly banished from the streets : ‘* not 
quite two hundred’’—according to the information 
we received from the registrar of licenses— still 
creep about London, and earn a seanty livelihood 
for themselves and broken-down cattle; while 
during the year which ended on the 4th of Jast 
January, there were cabs daily driving about 
London, in flourishing prosperity, to the number 
of 2400. 

In viewing the moral statistics of the London 
hackney-coach trade, it is much to be feared that, 
in the aggregate, the character of the drivers was 
not improved by the change. The old ‘* Jarvies,”’ 
as they were called by their familiars, were, it is 
true, a tiresome, surly race; but they possessed a 
slow-going, rugged respectability, which cannot 
be overlooked when a comparison is made between 
them and their successors. Firstly, they never 
raced in the streets; and although this merit is 
much diminished when we remember the age of 
their horses and the weight of their vehicles—yet 
elderly people, who now walk about London at 
the imminent risk of being knocked down by some 
recklessly-driven cab, cannot but look back upon 
the hackney-coach times with regret. Again, we 
are led to believe that they were more honest ; and 
this is partly proved by some facts which we have 
learnt concerning the restoration of Jost property 
by that fraternity. It frequently happens that 
passengers leave articles in the vehicles they 
have hired, and the restoration of such waifs and 
strays entirely depends upon the honesty of the 
coachman. Since 1822, a rule has existed by 
which, when anything is found in a coach, the 
driver is bound to deposit it with the registrar of 
licenses, that the losers may know where to apply 
for it. It is then restored, upon payment of a 
small fee for the driver's time and trouble in bring- 
ing it. During four years and a half after this 
regulation was made, property was brought into 
the office of the estimated value of £45,000, 

* ist William IV., cap. 22. 
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and not many applications for lost articles were | 
made over and above the number of articles re- 
stored. All, or néarly all this honesty, must be 
put down to the credit of the old coachmen, for 
cabs had but just been introduced. On the other 
hand, the account received from the present offi- 
cials of the hackney-carriage registrary wears a 
very different complexion. We were told that, 
although upon an average from fifteen to sixteen 
hundred ** strays’? were deposited in the office 
during the past year, they were all of small 
value ; that applications for at least fourteen times 
the number were made; and that a number of 
things at least ten times greater are actually lost 
in cabs than are brought to the office to be re- 
stored. 

The pecuniary relations of cabmen and their 
masters are fortunately singular in this country. 
It appears that the masters have no chance of 
being honestly dealt with, if they were to pay 
wages to their servants. They therefore lend 
out the vehicles and horses at a fixed sum per 
day; or rather the men are expected to bring 
home the stipulated amount. Sometimes, in the 
dull season, they beg off for less, but it was re- 
marked to us by the manager of the largest estab- 
lishment of cabs in London, that, let the town 
be ever so full, or the season ever so prosperous, 
they never produce more than the fixed amount, so 








as to make up for former deficiencies. One mas- 
ter tried the experiment of trusting to his men’s| 
honor, and paying them in wages of a guinea per) 
week each. During the second week circum-| 
stances came to his knowledge which induced him | 
to reduce the stipend to ten shillings. The week 
after, he found he cou.a not carry on his business 
rofitably and pay his men more than five shil- 
ae per week. On the fourth week he paid 
them—like other cab-masters—nothing ; for by 
this time experience taught him that they ab- 
stracted his profits, and pocketed the wages be- 
sides. Still, with the arrangement universally 
adopted, the masters seem generally satisfied. 

Though gradually improving, the character of 
the modern hackney-carriage driver does not yt 
stand high. It must be owned that, before being 
restrained by the registration act alluded to in 
our previous article, the cabman was a fir from 
pleasant person to deal with. His faults were the 
very reverse of those of the more patriarchal coach- 
men; they were active vices, such as furious 
driving, overcharging, and volubility in abuse, 
should a dispute arise. The personal licensing 
and badge system has had a most beneficial effect 
not only upon omnibus drivers and conductors, 
but upon hackney-carriage drivers. They have 
become of late infinitely more civil in their de- 
meanor and moderate in their demands than they 
were before the act came into operation. 

A recent official report declares, that during the 
past two years a decided moral reformation has 
taken place amongst them. Many of the cabmen 
are known to be regular visitors to a place of 
worship on Sundays, while others attend a school 
opened for their especial advantage. Some have 
given up driving cabs on Sundays, the better to 
observe the Sabbath. What we learnt at the 
registrar’s office, tells very much in favor of the 
whole body :—In 1844, out of the 8192 drivers, 
conductors, &c., who applied for a renewal of 


their licenses, only 42 lost them from bad con- 
duct. 





The average produce of each hackney-carriage 


to the proprietor may be about ten shillings and 
sixpence a-day, to which, if about three-and-six- 
pence be added for cash appropriated by the dri- 
vers in lieu of wages, the amount per diem is 
raised to fourteen shillings. Hence we may con- 
clude that there is spent daily by the London 
public for coach and cab hire £1715, and yearly 
almost £800,000. The cash annually circulated 
by all the metropolitan hired carriages, including 
omnibuses, exceeds therefore one mi‘lisn five hun- 
dred thousand pounds! 

We may conclude by a recapitulation. During 
the year ending in May, 1841, there were licensed 
1854 conductors, 1740 drivers of stage-coaches, 
besides 4627 drivers of hackney-carriages, and 
371 ‘* watermen,”’ or attendants of 130 coach- 
stands; in all 8592 individuals. In the year 
ending 4th of January, 1845, there plied in the 
streets of London 1472 stage-carriages—50 only 
of which travelled beyond the jurisdiction of the 
metropolitan police—and 2450 hackney-carriages, 
all of which were cabs, except not quite 200: in 
all 3922 vehicles. 


Mosaics.—The French journals give accounts, 
from Lyons, of three mosaics discovered at Anse, 
in addition to the fine one found there in 1844. 
These later ones are only partly uncovered as yet; 
but sufficiently so to indicate their entire design to 
a commission of savans and artists who visited 
them, from Lyons, some days ago. The lateral 
mosaies consist of geometrical ornaments, com- 
posed of cubes in black and white marble, and ex- 
hibiting remarkable variety and elegance of forms. 
The central mosaic was the object of great admi- 
ration. ‘The utmost luxury of decoration—colors 
of extreme beauty and designs infinitely varied— 
have been expended on it. Figures of fishes, 
birds of many kinds, dolphins, fruits, vases of 
antique form, &ec., are multiplied over its surface 
—and ‘* might serve,” it is observed, ‘‘as mag- 
n ficent models for the ornamental painters’’ of 
France. Sketches of some of these ornaments 
were made, for the purpose of being transmitted to 
the minister whose department has charge of the 
arts and monuments of the kingdom. 


Mattraste Giass.—The Mercure Ségusien 
speaks of a marvellous invention which has come 


to light within the walls of Saint-E1ienne—the 


production of a sort of glass as malleable when 
cold as while red-hot. The Moniteur des Arts 
says, in reporting it :—* This new metal, which, 
ere long, will be of more value than gold, and 
which the inventor has ealled Silicon, is of a white 
color, very sonorous, and as brilliant and trans- 
parent as crystal. It can be obtained, with equal 
ease, opaque or colored; combines with various 
substances, and some of these combinations pro- 
duce shades of extraordinary beauty. It is with- 
out smell—very ductile, very malleable; and 
neither air nor acids affect it. It can be blown 
like glass, melted, or stretched out into long 
threads of perfect regularity. It is very hard, 
very tough, and possesses the qualities of molten 
steel in the very highest degree, without requir- 
ing to be tempered by the existing process, which, 
as is well known, offers no certainty—while the 
result of the new method is sure.” * * * A 
variety of objects have been manufactured with 
this silicon ; which are about to be submitted to 
ublie exhibition on the Place of the Hotel de 
Ville, at Saint-Etienne. 
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THE LONGEST LADDER IN THE WORLD. 


On approaching the roads of James-Town, in 
the island of St. Helena, your attention is attracted 
by an enormous ladder, that extends from the town 
beneath to a fort directly over the town, on the 
summit of a hill 800 feet high. On inquiry, I found 
that sentinels were placed both below and above, 
fur the purpose of preventing any one ascending 
or descending without an order from the town 
major. This regulation was adopted in conse- 
quence of the number of accidents, attended with 
fatal consequences, that had occurred. Together 
with a companion, after dinner, | rambled down to 
the guard-house, and having found the town major 
there, we obtained an order to permit our ascent. 
The ladder is composed of steps more than three 
feet in width, and some four inches in breadth, 
firmly fastened in sides of great strength. On 
either side is a hand-rail of such a width that you 
can conveniently lay a hand on either side. The 
steps are upward of 18 inches apart, and great 
numbers of them much decayed. At regular dis- 
tances are smal] seats for resting places. On one 
side, without the ladder, a description of slide has 
been formed, along which pulleys are fixed, for the 
purpose, it would seem, of raising anything from 
the town beneath, or lowering from the fort above. 
The face of the hill, against which the ladder is 
erected, is extremely steep, so as utterly to pre- 
clude the idea of any ascent without artificial 
means; in places there are perfect precipices, the 
rocks completely overhanging. At the bottom we 
found no sentry, and so proceeded to ascend at 
once, but had not attained above the height of one 
hundred feet when we heard a voice hailing us, 
and perceived a sentry calling on us to return, who 
in his walk had been concealed from us when 
below by an intervening projection. Down we had 
to go, and having shown our pass, and satisfied 
the Cerberus, commenced our ascent again. At 
first we proceeded rapidly, but soon found that not 
to answer, the height of each step causing con- 
siderable exertion. More slowly then we moved 
along, attained the third resting place, where we 


seated ourselves and turned round to view the) 


town beneath, with its narrow streets and confined 
situation, cowering, as it were, between the two 
mighty hills that seemed to press it on either side. 


Aloft we turned our eyes, anxiously wishing our- | 


selves at the top, but we had the best part of the 
ascent yet to accomplish, and to our task once 
more we went. As we attained a greater height, 
we found the steps getting more and more out of 
repair, in some places two or three steps together 
broken, so that we had to clamber up the best way 
we could. On, on we went, with alternate rests ; 
the town, the bay and shipping beneath gradually 
became more minute, the moving bodies seeming 
almost mites. When we reached within a hun- 
dred feet of the top, the unusual fatigue almost 
overpowered us—the dizzy height so affected us 
that we felt as if we could scarce preserve our- 
selves from falling; yet we persevered, and did 
succeed in reaching the top. A moment later one 
human being would have passed into another 
world. My companion, who was before me, had 
scarce passed the gate at the top, when he fainted, 
completely overcome ; and he afterward declared 
to me, that for the last hundred feet or so, nothing 
prevented his physical energies from being over- 
come by the fatigue and the position he was in, 
but the immediate prospect of reaching a place of 


safety. Many lives have been lost on this ladder, 
particularly those of passengers, whom curiosity 
induced to attempt the ascent. The artillerymen 
and garrison of the fort are not (however used to 
going up and down) exempt from casualties ; and 
it was only the very week before my visit to St. 
Helena, that an artilleryman was killed, in at- 
tempting to descend the ladder against time for a 
wager. Ladder-Hill fort completely hangs over 
the bay ; it is of great strength, and commands the 
roadstead beneath. In the batteries are mounted 
generally eighteen twenty-four and thirty-two 
pounders, but there are some few guns of a larger 
calibre. A singular accident happened a few years 
previous on this battery. A passenger from one 
of the ships in the bay had ascended to the fort, 
and looking from the ramparts of one of the bat- 
teries, perceived his vessel beneath, and thought 
he could reach her with astone ; but in bis attempt 
to do so overbalanced himself, and fell from the 
awful height, being dashed literally to pieces in 
the fall. After passing an hour at the fort, we 
descended, but by the road, which is cut in a 
zig-zag manner in the side of the hills.—From 
** Reminiscences of a Nine Years’ Travel,’’ in the 


Liverpool Times. 


From the Platte (Mo.) Argus of Aug. 2d. 
OREGON. 
LETTER FROM PETER H. BURNET, ESQ. 


Tue following letter was received yesterday by 
a citizen of this county, from Mr. Burnet, by the 
way of Oahua, and forwarded by the American 
consul. The details will be deemed interesting by 
his old friends and neighbors, and are indeed of 
importance to all who take an interest in the affairs 
of Oregon. 

Falatine Plains, Oregon, Nov. 4, 1844. 

* * * The emigrants are now daily arriving, 
and will all be here in a few weeks at farthest, 
and I expect to receive other letters and papers, 
which I am informed are on the way. | have now 
an Opportunity to write a hasty letter, as one of 
H. B. Co.’s ships, the Columbia, leaves Vancou- 
ver in a few days, for the Sandwich Islands. 

Our country is most beautiful, fertile and well 
watered, with the most equable and pleasant cli- 
mate. Our population is rapidly increasing, and 
the country is making great progress in wealth 
and refinement. I have never yet before seen a 
fy sovmges so industrious, sober and honest as this, 
|1 know many, very many young men, who were 
the veriest vagabonds in the states, who are here 
respectable and doing exceedingly well. Our 
crops the past year (1844) have been most boun- 
tiful, and we have not only a full supply of wheat 
for our consumption, but a large quantity for ex- 
portation. Large numbers of cattle are raised 
here, which are never fed or sheltered. Many 
men have from three to four hundred head of 
cattle. Sheep can be had here in any desirable 
number, as the H. B. Company have a large flock, 
and many private individuals have them. 

Ere this reaches you perhaps you will have 
learned that we have a regular government in 
most successful operation in Oregon. When I 
first reached this region, about a year ago, I 
thought any attempt at organization might be pre- 
mature. had not, however, been here long, 
before I was convinced that a government of some 
{kind was inevitable. It grew out of stern, inevita- 
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ble necessity. Our commercial and business tran-|and disguise nothing. We are well satisfied that 
sactions were considerable. Difficulties were daily the United States government, as well as Great 
occurring between individuals in relation to their Britain, could not object, and would not object, if 
‘claims ;"’ the estates of deceased persons were we form an independent government for ourselves, 
daily devoured, and helpless orphans plundered; situated as we are. Treaties must be made with 
crimes were committed, and the base and unprin- | the Indians, and many other things of importance 


cipled, the reckless and turbulent were hourly 
trampling upon the rights of the honest and peace- 
able. A civilized population, numerous as we 
were, could not exist without government. The 
thing was impossible. We, therefore, organized 
a government of our own. 

We had no money, no means—I was a member 
of the legislature. I had most of the business to 
do. We passed a tax-bill, appointed an assessor, 
and permitted every man not to pay a tax, if he 
chose so to do, but if he did not pay, being able, 
we debarred him from suing in the courts as plain- 
tiff. At the same time we passed acts to protect 
all bond fide settlers in their claims to the amount 
of 640 acres. The tax-bill operated like a charm. 


Nearly all the whole population paid without hesi- | 


tation. We selected a tall Kast ‘Tennesseean, 
Joseph L. Meek, for our sheriff. He had been in 
the mountains with William L. Sublette for eight 
or ten years, is exceedingly good humored, very 
popular, and as brave as Julius Cesar. ‘The very 
first warrant he had delivered to him, was issued 
for the apprehension of a very quarrelsome and 
turbulent man, who resisted Meek with a broad- 
axe, but Meek, presenting a cocked pistol, took 
the fellow nolens volens. ‘The next, and only case 
of serious resistance to our laws, was on the part 
of Joel Turnham, of Mo., son of May Turnham, 
of Clay county. He had assaulted an individual, 
and a warrant was issued by a justice of the peace. 
Turnham was himself constable, and John Fd- 
monds was deputized to arrest him. ‘Turnham 
resisted with a large butcher’s knife, but Edmonds 
had a pistol with six barrels well charged. He 
shot ‘Turnham four times, the last ball entering 
above the temple, when he immediately expired. 
These are all the obstructions to the administration 
of justice we have had, and in Edmonds’ case, he 
was fully justifiable in killing ‘Turnham, even if 
he had no warrant, as 'T. assaulted him first, and 
pursued him with great violence to the last. 

We have now five counties, and two terms of 
the Cireuit Court in each county in every year. 
We have but one judge, who discharges the duty 
of probate judge, chancellor, and what not; in 
fact we have only as yet circuit courts and justices 
of the peace. Our government was intended only 
as provisional, to exist until some regular govern- 
ment could be established. We adopted the statute 
laws of Towa, where applicable to our condition 
and not modified by our legislature. 

We are now waiting most anxiously for the 


must of necessity be done. 

Our population about doubles every year, and 

,our business trebles. We will soon have a 
printing-press, and a paper of our own; we can 
then publish our laws. 

| The practice of the law has commenced, and I 
have several important suits on hand. 

I have a fine ** claim,”’ perhaps among the best 
in Oregon, situated in the centre of one of the most 
beautiful prairies called the Falatine Plains. Iam 
in excellent health, contented and happy. Mrs. 
3.’s health has improved, and my children are all 
well, fat and fine. 

Your friend, 


} 


Peter H. Burner. 


Heat anp Coro—Amenrica ann Persia.—By 
the last accounts from the United States the heat 
appears to have been intense. The J3th of July 
has already acquired the soubriquet of ‘* the hot 
Sunday,” the thermometer having reached 98 
degrees, in the shade, at three P. M. There are 
Strange accounts of the weather from Erzeroom. 
On the 21st of June a heavy snow storm set in, 
which lasted for eight and forty hours. The ther- 
mometer fell to 274 degrees Fahrenheit. The snow 

in the town itself was a foot and a half deep, and 
on the tops of the mountains four or five feet. The 
weather in the Black Sea was at the time wintry 
‘and dreadful. Many persons perished by the cap- 
sizing of boats; and it is apprehended that the 
blockading squadron of Russia, on the coast of 
_Abascia, will have suffered. 

; hinciihacilabi 

| Frewisu Burian Cvstoms.—At Willsbeeck, 
_Vyve, St. Bavon, and other villages near Cour- 
trai, a curious custom is observed, which obtains 
in other parts of Belgium. When a person dies, 
the clergy of the parish come in procession to con- 
duct the body to the place of interment. If on 
their way they come to a spot where four roads 
meet, the bearers of the coffin set down their load, 
kneel in silence, and utter a short prayer. Their 
reason for doing so, arises from the belief that 
those who have quitted this world may yet return 
to it; but, as there might be some difficulty in 
the dead man finding his way home again, his 
friends pray for him in the cross roads, that he 
may hit upon the path the more readily, and not 
_be misled by evil spirits—** Kwaedegeesten.’’? But 
at Oostmallen, near Turnhout, a far more extraor- 
\dinary custom exists, for which it would be diffi- 
cult to assign a satisfactory reason. When the 


result of Pakenham’s mission, and if the two gov- | husband dies, his widow seats herself astride upon 
ernments have not settled the question between the bier, and in this demonstrative manner accom- 
them, the moment that fact is known, there will panies the corpse to the grave !— Costello's Valley 
be one universal movement made. A regular of the Meuse. 

convention will be held and a constitution adopted, 2 ——— 
(republican no doubt,) and an independent govern-| Mutuat Wronc.—Mr. James, the novel-spin- 
ment put in operation at once. Necessity will ner, has, by advertisement, offered the sum of ten 
compel us to the step. The population of this | pounds’ reward to whosoever will ‘* prove whence 
country are no doubt desirous to live under the | the report first emanated,’’ that he—Mr. James— 
government of the United States, but if she will had ‘‘ undertaken to edit the periodical work, 
never do anything for us, we must and will do it called, Ainsworth’s Magazine.”” We understand 
for ourselves. ‘The people here are worn out by that the proprietors of the said Magazine have 
delay, and their condition becomes every day more offered a like sum for the detection of the offender. 
intolerable. I speak to you with great candor, for Both parties feel themselves equally injured.— 
you know me, and know that I withhold nothing ; Punch. 
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From the Spectator. 
EARL GREY. 


Fart Grey occupied too remarkable a position 
in the history of the country, for the usual news- 
paper practice, of briefly reviewing the lives of 
public men, to be omitted. There are, however, 
in his case some peculiar difficulties in the task. 
The events in which he was a conspicuous agent 
were so momentous, that a sketch of his life 
would be a sketch of English history for more 
than half a century, in the time of the greatest 
political vicissitude that the world ever saw; 
while, on the other hand, the earl's own charac- 
ter was marked with so moderate a share of 
originality that it is difficult to impart to history 
the character of biography. Again, there were 
in his character traits so contradictory, that the 
most opposite judgments are formed: although 
his mind may be called essentially commonplace, 
and therefore strongly imbued by the prejudices 
belonging to his circumstances and his social 
class—or, as he said, ** his order,’’-—he had so 
much self-reliance, courage, and generous im- 
pulse, that he hesitated not to brave the dis- 
pleasuie and prejudices of others in the pursuit of 
what he accounted to be hisduty. Personally his 
deportinent was distinguished by that amiability 
and considerateness which are not inconsistent 
with an excessive sense of high station and pride | 
scarcely disguised in deference or condescension ; | 
but in public his independence assumed an air of | 
arrogance, which, while it perhaps bent a little | 
lower the respect of those who were willing to 
bow to him, exasperated his opponents. ‘Two. 
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and their friendship lasted throughout the life of 
that statesman, In February, 1787, Mr. Grey 
made his maiden speech ; which surprised even a 
House of Commons accustomed to the ora‘ory of 
Fox and Pitt, Sheridan and Burke. The subject 
was the commercial treaty with France, then pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt; which the young member op- 


posed, on the ground of the inveterate hostility of 


France, and the risk that its terms, so favorable 
to that country, would tend to separate England 
from her old and faithful allies. ‘The force, flu- 
ency, and copiousness of his eloquence, were un- 
questionable, and he was hailed as a great acces- 
sion to the whig party. From this time his par- 
lamentary life was active; he took so prominent 
a part as one of the leading members in opposi- 
tion, and one so distinctly recognized, that in 
1788, while yet only twenty-four years of age, he 
was appointed one of the committee to manage 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings. His po- 
sition, however, was plainly acknowledged lung 
before that; and it is attested by an interesting 
anecdote of his conduct while energetically sup- 
porting the measure for settling the Prince of 
Wales’ debts, in his first parliamentary year, 
1787. ‘Mr. Fox, being authorized by the 
prince, had denied the marriage with Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert. The lady was naturally offended; and 
to appease her, the prince tried to reswre the 
matter to the uncertainty which had previously 
hung over it. He wished, therefore, to have 
some ambiguous or equivocating remarks made, 
as if from authority, in the House of Commons ; 
and, with singular want of discrimination, Mr. 
Grey was applied to for the purpose. ‘The uuac- 





Opposite parties, therefore, represent him sever-| commodating young senator spurned the dishon- 
ally as the father of liberalism—proud, but con-| orable office; and gave offence which was never 
sistent, the model of a virtuous statesman; while | forgotten or forgiven.’’ In the year 1792, was 
others, not in terms, but indirectly, represent him | formed the association called ‘‘ the Friends of the 
as a person of almost insignificant character,| People,’’ of which Mr. Grey was a founder. The 
whom a fortuitous combination raised to an un-| society was intended to advocate practical reform, 
merited station, and thus exposed to be the sport) in opposition alike to the predominant toryism of 





of an overweening pride and self-sufficiency. | 
None deny him the respect of a virtuous life, po- | 
litical as well as private. This glance at his| 
characteristics is almost neeessary to explain why | 
a sketch of Lord Grey's biography may be little | 
more than an enumeration of dates, unless it 
were extended to the historical dimensions of | 
quarto volumes. 

Lord Grey's father, Charles Grey, member of | 
a very ancient Northumbrian family, was an offi- 
cer in the army: he served with distinction in the | 
American war, and in some subsequent contests | 
in which this country was engaged ; and attained | 
the rank of general, with the titular honors of | 
C. B.,a barony as Lord Grey de Howich, in 1802, | 
and a viscounty and earldom in 1806. He was. 
married to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. George | 
Grey, of Southwick; by whom he had seven | 
children ; and he died in November, 1807. 

His eldest son, Charles Grey, was born at Fal- 
lowden, near Alnwick, in Northumberland, on 
the 13th March, 1764. He was educated at Eton | 


} 


that day and to the extreme republican opinions 
of the French school in politics. ‘The seciety 
numbered among its members, Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Lambton, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Erskine, Mr. 
Byng, Sir Philip Francis, Major Cartwright, and 
others of note; but Fox held aloof from it. As 
spokesman for the Friends of the People, iw April, 
1792, Mr. Grey introduced a motion for parlia- 
mentary reform; which did not of course suc- 
ceed. When he reintroduced it, in 1797, witha 
specific plan, it was negatived by 258 to 93. In 
disgust, Mr. Grey and some other whig members 
withdrew for a time from the house. In the for- 
mer debate, Mr. Grey declared, that rather than 
continue the present system, he would be ready 
to adopt universal suffrage, though it was the 
mode of reform of which he least approved. ‘The 
society to which he belonged was not popular, 
and it incurred some danger from the ministerial 
attempts to suppress it; but that only served Mr. 
Grey with occasion to display his indomitable 
firmness and courage. On the death of Pitt, our 





and at King’s College, Cambridge; and at the hero, who now bore the title of Lord pabagte| 
. : ‘ ** } *-* - ° ‘I 2 a . ] 
age of eighteen he set out on the ‘‘ grand tour’’| joined the government of Mr. Fox, as first lor 
of Europe, which he completed in two years. In | of the admiralty ; and on the death of Fox, the 
his travels, he met with the Duke and Duchess) young statesman, who was regarded as his suc- 
of Cumberland at Reme; and obtaiving the) cessor, became secretary of state for foreign af- 
duke’s favor, he was appointed to a post in his) fairs and leader in the House of Commons. By 
household. Afier his return to England, he was) the whig cabinet was carried the law for abolish- 
elected to parliament, for his native county, in| ing the British slave-trade. It was the last act of 


1786. He attached himself closely to Mr. Fox : | Lurd Grenville’s administration ; their determina- 
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tion to open the army and navy to Roman Catho- 
lic officers provoked their dismissal by the king, 
who had affected to approve of that measure 
Lord Howick succeeded to the peerage, as Lord 
Grey de Howick, on the death of his father, in 
November, 1807. Invitations to accept office 
were successively made to him, by Mr. Perceval, 
in 1809, and by the prince regent, in 1812; but 
the insincerity with which the prince evaded the 
connexion of his former political friends is well 
known, and the invitation to Lord Grey aad Lord 
Grenville was put in such a shape that they could 
only reject it: they were to nominate four out of 
a cabinet of twelve, the remainder to be of a 
party opposed to them! Lord Grey's rejection 
was indignant and peremptory. In the turbulent 
days of 1819, Lord Grey appeared as the deter- 
mined opponent of the arbitrary measures which 
fear suggested to Lord Sidmouth: he denounced 
what has since been called the Peterloo massacre, 
and the Six Acts. When George the Fourth 
succeeded to the throne, and prosecuted his 
queen, Lord Grey defended the ill-used Caroline, 
and powerfully contributed to her escape. Thence- 
forward, he touk a somewhat less active part in 

lities. When Mr. Canning was deserted by 
bis own party, in 1827, and invited the aid of the 
whigs, Lord Grey was singular in holding back. 
He couched his refusal to accept office with his 
inviter in terms of polished contempt. Mr. Can- 
ning had made statesmanship a profession ; Lord 
Grey had been in circumstances which rendered 





him independent, and he had enjoyed his inde- 
pendence to the full: a difference in their positton | 
which made him regard with supercilious dislike | 
what he accounted inconsistencies in the conduct, 
of Canning, even when they led the minister from 
what Lord Grey must have accounted a worse to| 
a better policy. His behavior, in thus contribut-| 
ing to the unfair and coarse opposition which Can- 
ning encountered, not more from dislike to his 
liberal measures than from aristocratic jealousy at) 
the elevation of the political adventurer, has been | 
much blymed even by the earl’s admirers. In the} 
course of the same session, Lord Grey made that 
celebrated declaration to which reterence has, 
since been made as a commentary on the imper-| 
fections of the Reform Bill: apropos to a measure 
for relaxing the corn-laws, which he supported | 
the Duke of Wellington in resisting, Lord Grey | 
said—‘*' If there should come a coutest between | 
this house and a great portion of the people, my 
ae is taken, and with that order to which 1 be-| 
ong I will stand or fall; I will maintain to the) 
Jast hour of my existence the privileges and inde-| 
pendence of this house.’” The few next years. 
witnessed a great political advance: the Catholic’ 
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long after, he withdrew almost entirely from pub- 
lic life. His vigorous constitution had now be- 
gun to yield to the encroachments of time ; and 
for the last year or two life straggled with accu- 
mulated infirmities, until he sank under a para- 
lytic stroke, on the 17th of July, 1845. 

The Globe gives a personal description of Lord 
Grey in the vigor of his days. ‘ His port and 
bearing were strikingly dignified. ‘The vo/to sct- 
olto, which men almost iustinetively associate with 
high birth, was legible in every lineament of his 
features, and his whole exterior was decidedly 
patrician. The expression of his countenance 
when in repose was somewhat pensersse and 
meditative—the forehead lofty and well developed, 
as beseemed ‘ a temple sacred to noble thoughts.’ 
His figure was stately and commanding ; his ac- 
tion graceful and animated ; and his voice strong, 
flexible, and sonorous. As an orator, he was 
ready and correct—his style classically pure, and 
void of affectation—his delivery such as to fix, 
and even fascinate, the attention.’’ It was, how- 
ever, in his own house that Lord Grey was seen 
to the best advantage: after a visit to Howick 
Hall, Sir Samuel Romilly made an entry in his 
diary, in which he speaks of Lord Grey as one 
‘** who, to be properly known, must be seen as we 
saw him in his retirement, surrounded by his fam- 
ily, his servants, and his tenants, and appearing to 
be an object of love and admiration to all who are 
about him.”’ 

In November, 1794, Lord Grey was married to 
Mary Flizabeth, daughter of the Right Honora- 
ble William Brabazon Ponsonby, afierwards first 
Lord Ponsonby; who survives the earl. ‘lhey 
had the patriarchal number of ten sons and six 
daughters; of whom the eldest son, Lord Ho- 
wick, succeeds tv the earldom; his elevation 
leaving a vacancy in the representation of Sunder- 


land. 


From the Britiannia, 

As the general biography of the lute Earl Grey 
has been given in the principal journals of the 
week, we shal] limit our remarks to the more 
important subject of his political principles, as the 
last representative of a party which once possessed 
the supremacy of the state. ‘The details of his 
ersonal history may be given in a few words. 
He was descended from an ancient house ennobled 
in the reign of Edward IV., but in which the 


| title subsequently decayed. His father was a 


gallant officer, who, for his suecess in the capture 
of the French West India Islands in the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, obiained the 
Order of the Bath, and was subsequently a Privy 
Councillor, and raised to the peerage by the titles 
of Earl Grey and Viscount Howick. He died in 


Emancipation of 1829, the French Revolution of | 1807. His eldest son, the late earl, was born in 
1830. the growing sense of disgust at the rotten, Northumberland (Mareh 15, 1764.) He was 
borough system, made the demand for reform be-| sent to Eton, thence to King’s College Cam- 
come a loud and peremptory popular ery; and bridge, and thence to the Continent, as was the 
the Duke of Wellington having definitely declared | custom of the time, to make the “ grand tour.” 
against such a measure, Karl Grey was called to, By the influence of his connexions, at the age of 
Office, in November, 1830, as first lord of the| twenty, he was returned member for Northum- 
treasury. The measure of reform, it is scarcely | berland, thus commencing his political career in 
needed to remind the reader, was vehemently and | aristocratic crudity. After some reputed coquet- 
obstinately opposed: in May, 1832, Lord Grey ing with the tories the young senator joined the 
was for a few days out of office; but no tory cab- | whigs. 

inet could be formed, Earl Grey resumed his post, | The true date of modern whiggism commences 
and the bill was carried. ‘* Finality,’’ incompati-| with the close of the American war. Its elements 
ble with the unceasing ‘“ pressure from without’ | were discoverable in the various parliamentary 
to follow up reform with further changes, induced | struggles from the year 1760, the accession of 


Lord Grey to retire from office in 1834; and not | George Il]. Bet they had not assumed a regular 
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form. Whiggism was even so far from stooping to 
the faction into whose arins it plunged afterwards, 
and in whose degrading embrace it deservedly 
perished, that it held aloof with a most marked 
contempt from all that was denominated the peo- 
ple. The whigs for fifty years were the very 
antipodes of the people. Chiefly great landed 
proprietors, the descendants of old families, men 
of hereditary rank, and disdaining every distinction 
which was not hereditary, their characteristic was 
arrogance, and their arrogance was pampered by 
prosperity. For the fifty years previous to the 
ministry of William Pitt the whole power of Eng- 
land was in their hands. The whole representa- 
tion was theirs; the nation was theirs. The 
noblesse of France was not more a creature of 
privilege. The aristocracy formed the exclusive 
class of administration, and the government of 
the country seemed as hereditary in their hands as 
their estates. The king was a gentleman who 
lived at Windsor; the Lords Rockingham, Graf- 
ton, Chatham, and their tribe, were the kings who 
ruled the empire at Whitehall. 

Wilkes and Horne Tooke had already spoken 
that language of reform for which the whigs give 
themselves credit in later days, but it was to those 
cabinet monarchs a language of treason, a jargon 
of popularity which they would not condescend to 
use, the language of a rabble whose tones could 
scarcely approach the gates of the treasury, much 
less penetrate within the sacred recesses of the 
council chamber. Both Wilkes and Horne 
Tooke were aspiring and daring men; but so 
strong was the barrier which the whigs had 
raised round themselves, that those vigorous parti- 
sans totally failed of gaining an entrance by either 
subtlety or force. In later days they unquestion- 
ably would have carried an immense popular 
strength along with them ; and when we see what 
has been done by agitation, in a province, among a 
sect, and by the most vulgar application to the 
most vulgar feelings, we may judge what would 
have been done, in our time, by the vividness, 
courage, and wit of Wilkes, and by the powerful 
pen and sareastic logie of Tooke, both acting on 
the scale of England, exciting the vast mass of its 
sectarian passions and interests, and rolling the 
whole against the superannuated authority of men 
who thought that title deeds were talents, and 
to whom the bowings and smilings of a levée were 
the opinions of an empire. 

But the change which could not be effected by 
time or circumstance was effected by the deter- 
mination of an individual. The accession of Wil- 
liam Pitt to the premiership was the deathblow of 
whig supremacy. ‘The son of the first peer of 
his family, he was searcely recognized by the 
aristocracy as belonging to their class. He found 
himself oppesed by some, betrayed by others, and 
coldly regarded by all. He boldly extinguished 
the mcnopoly, and threw open their exclusive 
trade to the active and intelligent minds whom 
the increasing wealth and political animation of 
the age had prepared. Whiggism was indignant ; 
but it was helpless, and Pitt proceeded contemptu- 
ously to tear its patent of power into fragments, 
with the whole cabinet aristocracy looking on, and 
expecting a thunderbolt to fall and punish his 
presumption. But no thunderbolt fell; the sky 
remained clear, the earth unshaken; and this 
man of genius and courage continued to hold his 
course, while the whole embroidered generation 
felt themselves thrown into insignificance by the 
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splendor of his conceptions, and left further behind 
at every stride. Pitt has been charged with 
treachery to reform. But there never was a min- 
ister who effected so much for true reform. This 
was his reform: he broke down asystem by which 
the rising talent, honor, and patriotism of the 
country were forbidden the service of the country. 
He found government a feudal fortress, choked 
up with fosses and ramparts, fit for the rude 
operations of early warfare, but wholly useless in 
days of higher civilization, feeble, yet encumbering 
the soil, and, though unable to repel the enemies 
of the constitution, yet excluding the generous 
and manly spirits which would have been its most 
effectual defenders in the day of peril. His reform 
was practical ; he broke down those useless out- 
works of the throne, and, by bringing the people 
nearer, gave a new security to the throne—as we 
see in the continental cities, the ramparts levelled 
and the fosses filled up, and the city itself, instead 
of being cramped into the dimensions of a garrison, 
swelling with numbers unknown before, and ex- 
panding into a capital. The reformers of later 
days are theorists. They proclaim intelligence 
where it is not to be found; they look for public 
counsel in the streets—for knowledge without 
education—political wisdom in unexercised under- 
standings—and the power to govern in classes 
whose lives are employed in the labor to live. 
With them the multitude is like the soil—the 
source of everything ; but it is the soil uncultured, 
rough, and throwing up only the rude fertility of 
ithe thorn and the thistle. 

| The influence of Pitt's government was felt in 
| his own day, in the formation of a crowd of able 
/men, who carried the principles of his govern- 
|ment triumphantly through the severest trial that 
ever displayed the powers of England—the revo- 
lutionary war. Not one of those men was of the 
exclusive school. Not one of the distinguished 
names which the ministry of Pitt called into pub- 
lie life would probably have been suffered to follow 
even the skirts of that solemn and antiquated 
pageant in which the old aristocracy conceived 
that they were honoring the throne, but which 
would inevitably have ended in their being pall- 
bearers to the constitution. 

But whiggism now changed its objects, while 
it retained its nature. Once utterly contemptuous 
of the people, the whigs became the canvassers 
of the populace. Once, like Homer's gods, sit- 
ting in their political Olympus, and quaffing the 
goblets of perpetual supremacy, while they idly 
suffered the world to take its course of fruitless 
war or worthless peace below, they now de- 
scended at once into the middle of its wildest fray, 
put on its armor with its passions, and wielded its 
weapons until, like the Homeric gods, they were 
driven wounded and howling from the field. Lord 
Grey had joined them before this utter discom- 
fiture, and he shared it to the utmost. He retired 
with Fox from parliament, when whiggism gave 
up the contest, and shrank from the public eye, 
waiting until some new national calamity should 
give it once more the chance of power. In this 
language it is not meant to deny it the possession 
\of ability. ‘The eloquence of Fox was unques- 
tionably of the highest order. If a préeminent 
|example of the faculty of making “the worse 
appear the better reason’’ were to be sought in 
man, it might be found in the ardent declamation, 
,the lofty audacity, and the keen and flexible logic 
lof Fox. The brilliancy of Sheridan is proverbial 
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to this hour. Even the later adherents of the 
party were men of remarkable qualities; and the 
reasoning of Whitbread, and the solidity and 
sharpness of Tierney, are strongly remembered 
still. But their weakness was not in their deficien- 
> ed talent, but in their corruption of principle. 
ith patriotism as their pretext, power was their 
only aim. This rapidly narrowed their exertions 
to the simple object of expelling Pitt from the 
cabinet ; and whether that object was to be ef- 
fected by national disasters abroad or by national 
feuds at home—by blazoning every triumph of 
French democracy, or by fostering those fearful 
confederacies which the heat of the French revo- 
lution incubated among ourselves—the whigs 
were always on the alert to exaggerate and to 
inflame. Wherever the mine was Jaid there stood 
the party with the match lighted in its hand. 
We mark this conduct and its consequences, not 
so much for the condemnation of a fallen faction, 
as for the honor of an insulted people. With all 
the popular illusion, which followed the name of 
Fox, this conduct stripped him of his followers. 
He saw, night after night, his old admirers cross- 
ing the house from his side; and even when he 
had abandoned the house altogether, rather than 
remain the melancholy spectacle of a deserted 
leader, and was content to waste his magnificent 
mind on the audiences of tavern dinners and the 
| 
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hold a memorable place. They had succeeded 
to the noblest inheritance ever bequeathed by wis- 
dom in council and triumph in arms. Pitt had 
raised round England a wall of fire in the armed 
people. Nelson had swept the seas of the last 
ship of the enemy ; there was but one flag in the 
world. The finance of England exceeded the 
revenues of all Europe besides. The whig gov- 
ernment insulted and alienated the volunteers, dis- 
graced the fleet by feeble and fruitless expeditions, 
and put the seal to their financial guilt by doub/ing 
the income tax—an impost abhorred as inquisito- 
rial, disdained as treacherous, and despised as ex- 
hibiting an utter ignorance of the true principles of 
national revenue. Within a twelvemonth the 
whig cabinet perished. It died of the mere inabil- 
ity to live. It was not stricken down by opposi- 
tion. It expired before the national eyes without 
a blow; it perished of simple incapacity ; it sank, 
like a recruit taken from the hospital, under the 
weight of its arms, at its first standing in the 
ranks. Like a traveller suddenly transported to 
the summit of an Alp, it sickened by its elevation, 
and perished of inanition by the purity of the 
atmosphere. 





Whiggism still boasts of one great measure— 


the abolition of the slave-trade. It was a just 
triumph. But their destiny followed them still. 
They seemed to be incapable of taking the right 


mob of aggregate meetings, he found that he had | way, even when the temple of justice and human- 

gained nothing by his humiliation but the addi-| ity had thrown its portals open before them, and 

tional evidence that power had departed from him, | the voice of the nation summoned them in. Their 
] u b] 


without the hope of return while Pitt lived. 


rashness almost utterly ruined that mighty act of 


At length, as if to show that even the most | national benevolence. For a quarter of a century 
gifted minds have their weakness, and that nations | it inealculably increased the miseries, the tyranny, 


tess oye oat 
should not implicitly trust their high concerns to 


‘and the crimes of that most atrocious of the sins 


the contingencies of the most practised under-|of Europe. By the disregard of all the obvious 
standing, Pitt himself gave way to the only fan- | means of combining the continental kingdoms in 
tasy of his whole career, but that the most fatal of | the abolition, they threw that hideous traffic in- 


all fantasies—the idea that Popery was reconcil- 
able with the British constitution. ven then he 
declared that he would not take a single step 
without the most binding pledges to the safety of 
all the establishments and institutions of the 
empire, declaring at the same time that, with all 
his research, ** he had never been able to discover | 
how those pledges could be ‘given, where they | 
were to be found, or how they were to be 
secured!’’ But England had then a king upon 
her throne to whom religion had taught a sounder 


lesson than policy had taught the minister. The | 


king remonstrated against making the experiment 
of what quantity of poison the constitution might 
imbibe with impunity. He could see no antidote in 
pledges which might be dispensed with at the will 
of a faction or by the nod of a foreign priest. 
Pitt retired for a moment, resumed his power for 
another moment, and, broken down at once by 
political failure and personal infirmity, died, leav- 
ing behind him the noblest name of any minister 
of Kurope—an imperishable renown. 

Power was now within reach of hisrivals. But 
their ill fortune still followed them. ‘They had no 
sooner touched it than it withered in their grasp. 
Making the most incessant and even the most dan- 
gerous concessions to the multitude, they could 
not obtain popularity. ‘The nation distrusted them 
from the beginning ; and the distrust, which was 
once confined to their principles, was rapidly ex- 
tended to their abilities. In their hands every- 
thing failed. Among the most singular and sig- 
nificant periods of disastrous administration in Eng- 
land, the single year of the whig cabinet must 





| stantly into the hands of powers who exercised it 


without law, humanity, or religion. ‘The havoc 
of the unhappy African was swelled four-fold, and 
to this hour England is repaying, by expensive 
armaments, fruitless treaties, and anxious and 


|complicated negotiations, the flourish of Fox. 


Her twenty millions of pounds sterling, paid for 
negro compensation, are but a part of the national 
fine inflicted by the rash and precipitate legislation 
of whiggisin. 

Lord Grey at length began to take a prominent 
place in public affairs. In the Foxite administra- 
tion he had been at the head of the admiralty. On 
the death of his leader he assumed his place as 
foreign secretary. But he had not the power to 
sustain a cabinet which was falling into fragments, 
even with the vigorous shoulders of Fox to but- 
tress it. On the 25th of March, 1807, the whig 
administration fell, and lay in ruins for nearly a 
quarter of a century. The death of his father, 
in a few months after, transferred him to the house 
of lords, and left him to repose on the cushions of 
the aristocracy. 

From this period a long and dreary interval fol- 
lowed. His lordship awoke from time to time, but 
his party remained in a state of torpor, from which 
it required a more influential voice to raise them. 
A French victory, the fall of a continental throne, 
or a tumult among the people, administered the 
only stimulant from time to time that seemed capa- 
ble of exciting their nerves; but, as the occasion 
passed away, they turned on their benches, and 
dozed again for another parliament. At length the 
successive deaths of Mr. Perceval, the Marquis of 
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Londonderry, and Lord Liverpool left the cabinet 
vacant for its old competitors, and Mr. Canning 
commenced a negotiation with the whigs. His 
death placed them in power. It is a characteristic 
circumstance of their history that they never at- 
tained office but by the help.of mortality. They 
never mastered the treasury bench by a bold 
assault. Continually hungering and thirsting for 
possession, they never touched even the crumbs 
from the table until the sitters had gone. Politi- 
eal undertakers, their only friend was death, and 
their gains began only when they had seen the 
pageant of ministerial power finishing in the 
rave. 

In 1830, the three ‘‘ glorious days of July,”’ as 
they are termed by the French, overthrowing the 
government of the Bourbons, awoke once more 
the spirit of revolution in England, and the re- 
form bill was carried. In 1834 Lord Grey retired 
from the ministry and from public life. About 
two years since he experienced some attacks of 
disease, which, however, were repelled by a con- 
stitution naturally of remarkable vigor. Having 
at length reached the great age of eighty-two, he 
died without suffering, and surrounded by his 
family and friends. 

We have spoken of Lord Grey wholly as a 

ublic man, and in that capacity have regarded 
him as bearing his share of the sins of a party 
always dangerous to the country. Personal char- 
acters do not enter into our contemplation ; but we 
have no reason for believing that his forfeited the 
usual claims of his rank, fortune, and education to 
respectability. He had the large number of ten 
sons and six daughters, and, we presume, was 
estimable as a parent, a member of society, and a 
landlord. But of his private life little is known 
beyoud the circle of his relations. ‘To strangers 
his aspect, his manners, and his language were 
alike forbidding ; his countenance was supercilious 
and stern; his style in the house of lords was 
harsh and arrogant ; and it was said that he prided 
himself on being the living emblem of aristucracy 
—a pride which at once gives the measure of his 
lordship’s understanding. His public efforts ex- 
hibited considerable ability, but dwindled into 
nothing in the shadow of the great men of his 
earlier time. Beside the branching breadth and 
stately solidity of Fox's elocution he was scarcely 
discoverable in the shade. But, when the oak was 
felled at last, the sapling rose into value. When 
the ranks of opposition were gradually thinned of 
the brilliant debaters in whose presence second- 
rate powers could find neither occupation nor 
praise, he came to the front, and exhibited the ac- 
tivity of a keen and practised antagonist. Wholly 
inefficient as a leader, he fought well as a subor- 
dinate, though always with more fierceness than 
dexterity. Unfit for a general, he made a good 
gladiator. The reform bill again, by pleciog him 
in power, only placed him in trial. His adminis- 
tration of Ireland only brought on him that torrent 
of abuse which agitation has in readiness to dis- 
charge, it must be owned, on friends and enemies 
alike, but of which the coércion bill naturally 
opened all the sluices. His English administra- 
tion only gave renewed strength to the national 
resolve to disencumber Whitehall of the whigs, 
let the terms be what they might. The cabinet 
was now in the condition of a sinking ship: the 
pumps could work no more, the leaks were in- 
creasing, and, lest the vessel should go down by 
the head, the crew ran her on shore—the premier 
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taking the initiative, on touching terra firma, to 
walk away, and bid farewell to crew, ship, and 
sea, forever. 

Lord Grey had some classical knowledge, and 
some taste for the arts, but we recollect no instance 
of his ministerial ardor in the patronage of either. 
With him parliament was the great scene of 
national existence ; a debate the purpose for which 
man was gifted with thought and tongue ; a suc- 
cessful election the most important of all victories ; 
and Hansard the whole circle of the arts and 
sciences. 

He had one distinction more—not of much in- 
terest, we own, but which may fill up a line of 
his seattered inscription. He was the last of the 
whigs. His infancy was rocked in its cradle ; he 
was dandled on its knee; he was wrapped in its 
swaddling clothes, a portion of which, with amus- 
ing fidelity, he continued to wear through life ; 
and he was buried in its cemetery. Whiggism is 
now resolved into the dust and air of forgotien 
things. The nominal party of our day are no more 
whigs than orang-outangs are men, on the credit 
of walking occasionally on two legs. Whiggism 
now exists only, like Elizabeth’s maids of honor, 
in waxwork and tinsel, for the benefit of showmen 
and for the discussion of the curious in antiquity. 
Once the full-dressed and formal figure of aristoc- 
racy—then the brawny and closebutioned figure 
of broadcloth and "Change—it is now a Harlequin, 
with a jacket patched from every section of every 
party, dancing in a mask, performing pasteboard 
wonders with a wooden sword, and playing its 
antics to the galleries in the *‘ grand national pan- 
tomime’’ of democracy. 


From the Athen#um. 
USE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


The Destination of the Pyramids of Fgypt and 
Nulia. [De la Destinatwn, Fc.) By M. Fiapin 
pE Persicny. Paris, Paulin. 


A new theory of the object for which the Pyra- 
mids were erected, after tle question has been dis- 
cussed for more than two thousand years, cannot 
be expected to command immediate assent; the 
utmost that the author can hope for, is to establish 
such an amount of probability as will justify far- 
ther inquiry and investigation. 

The theory of M. Persigny is, that they were 
structures designed to resist the encroachment of 
the sands of the desert ; a theory not inconsistent 
with the supposition of their being also religious 
edifices, for the whole mythology of Egypt is alle- 
gorical of the struggle between the fertilizing river 
and the desolating sand; and not necessarily in 
opposition to the fact of their being sepulchres, for 
those by whom they were erected might naturally 
wish to associate their names and memories with 
the gigantic structeres of wisdom and benevolence. 
We do not intend to pronounce any opinion on 
this theory ; our duty will be best performed by 
giving an outline of the arguments which the 
author has adduced, in its support, and indicating 
those which seem most to require confirmation. 

The first, and most weighty argument, is de- 
rived from the geographical position of the pyra- 
mids, viewed in reference to the Valley of the 
Nile. Egypt may very fairly be regarded as a 
great oasis, formed by the Valley of the Nile, and 
protected by two chains of mountains, the Arabic 
chain on the east, and the Libyan on the west. 
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But between the Arabian Desert which separates | pyramids in checking the progress of the sand ; 
Egypt from the Red Sea, and the Libyan Desert! the author abandons the theory of their having 
which spreads deep into the recesses of Africa, | been led to it by any process of scientific analysis, 
there exists a very striking and marked difference. | but he supposes that they may have observed the 


The first is a mass of sterile rocks terminating in 
a searped reef, and is called a desert simply from 
the absence of vegetation ; whilst the second pre- 
sents on all sides immense tracts of sand, which 
are often raised by the wind in waves like those 
of the ocean, and would long since have submerged 
the fertile valley of the Nile, but for the natural 


wall of protection formed by the Libyan moun- | 


tains. Now this wall is not continuous; in the 


province of Gizeh we find the chain pierced | 


through by two enormous valleys, forty leagues in 
length, and from three to four in breadth, which 
have from time immemorial been covered with 
desolate sand; though they offer indications of 
having been at some unknown period inhabited and 
cultivated. 

The first of these, and the most southern, is 
*“‘ the valley of the waterless river,’’ which some 
have believed to be the ancient bed of the Nile, 
but through which there is geological evidence 
that a branch of the river once flowed. The 
second is the valley of the natron lakes, which 
does not appear to have ever been irrigated. Now 
the question arises, how does it happen that the 
desolating sand, having gained these valleys, does 
not conquer the adjacent valley of Gizeht M. de 
Persigny then states as a fact, that the Pyramids 
are erected in groups, at the entrance of the gorges 
which debouch from desolated valleys into that 
which still retains its fertility. He adds several 
other particulars which we trust that travellers 
will more fully investigate, fur M. de Persigny 
himself has never visited Egypt ; he declares that 
there is geological evidence to show that * the 
valley of the waterless river,’’ was the first con- 
quered by the desolating sand, and that there is 
architectural evidence to show that the pyramids 


| 


'effieacy of natural configurations similar to pyra- 
'mids in checking the sand at certain localities in 
| the two desolated valleys ; but this assumption is 
/gTatuitous ; there is no proof that any such con- 
figurations exist in the valleys ; there is no scien- 
|tifie proof derived from aerostaties that such con- 
' figurations would have the supposed effect ; and 
consequently the whole support of the theory is 
derived from the fact, which itself is imperfectly 
| established, that if the Pyramids were designed to 
check the sand, they would be found in the precise 
‘localities which they are known to occupy. 

We have now set forth this theory, which 
deserves some attention: the facts adduced in its 
|Support are of easy verification, and we trust that 
|some of the many visitors to Egypt will subject 
|them to a rigid serutiny. 


THE COMMERCE OF LAKE ERIE, 


When, in the year 1679, the Cavalier De La 
‘Salle launched the first vessel moved with sails 
|upon the waters of Lake Erie, every portion of the 
|great West was covered with its ancient forests. 
The echoing axe had never rung through their 
| solitudes, and the battle of mastery was yet unde- 
leided between the wild beast and his wild foe, the 





jsavage hunter. ‘The three guns which were fired 
iby La Salle when the Griffin was launched, were 


| probably the first sounds of gunpowder that ever 


| broke upon the stillness of this vast region. The 
iwandering Iroquois heard in them the thunders 
| 


| 


= saw the lightnings of heaven. The white man 


was equally an object of admiration and of fear. 
The arts of navigation, at this period, upen this 


| xreat inland sea, were confined to the bark canoe 
| 


and the rude paddle with which it was propelled. 


erected at its gorges are much more ancient than | Never before had the canvass here opened itself to 
those which guard the passes to the valley of the | the wind. ‘The voyage of La Salle was an era in 
natron lakes. In procuring stone for the construe- | this portion of the world. The immense fur trade 
tion of the pyramids, it is shown that the Egyp-| with the natives at the extremities of this lake, 
tians in selecting quarries were more influenced by | which was earried on first by the French and after- 


a care not to weaken the mountain barrier, rather 
than by considerations of convenience or abundant 
supply. This establishes some connection between 
the erection of the pyramids, and the desolating 
sands, but not sufficient to justify any certain con- 
clusion. ‘The cum hoc may be received, but the 
propter hoc remains to be demonstrated. 

he science of arrostatics has not been so 
thoroughly investigated as that of hydrostaties ; 
and it is still a question not easy to solve, what 
effect will such a structure as a pyramid or any 
other edifice have on the motion and deposition of 
bodies like leaves or sand wafted by the wind? 
and secondly, is it possible to arrange groups of 
pyramids or other buildings, so as to produce cur- 
rents of dispersion, which would counteract the 
effect of the great current of accumulation coming 
down the valley! In fact, it is necessary to prove 
that the pyramids have any aerostatic action, and 
on this point the author has not satisfactorily made 
out his case. Sandy dunes, preserving nearly the 
same form, though composed of shifiing sand, are 
phenomena of no unfrequent occurrence. But so 
far as our experience has gone, pyramidal groups 
have had no connection with their production. It 
18 not easy to conceive how the Kgyptians could 
have first formed a notion of the efficacy of the 


wards by the English, was then almost entirely 
unknown. It was but the year before that the 
sites of the first trading-houses had been selected. 
La Salle set sail from the foot of Lake Erie on the 
7th day of August, 1679, with a crew of thirty 
men, and arrived at Mackinaw on the 28th day of 
that month. The first cargo of peltries was put 
on board the Griffin, and she was ordered by La 
Salle to return with a erew of six men to Niagara. 
But a storm was encountered, and the vessel with 
all on board were lust. ‘The ship and eargo were 
valued at fifty or sixty thousand franes. ‘Thus 
was made the first great sacrifice of life and pro- 
perty to the commerce of Lake Erie. 

Great as has been the change sinee the country 
was first explored; it has almost wholly taken 
place since the year 1800. The population of 
Ohio in that year was but 45,365; and that was 
the only State, with the exception of New York 
and Pennsylvania, of all those bordering on the 
great lakes, which contained any considerable set- 
tlements, or in which any enumeration of the peo- 
ple was taken. Even Ohio was not then admitted 
into the Union; and commercial advantages of 
Lake Erie were scarcely begun to be developed ull 
twenty-five years afterwards. ‘The first vesse] 





‘bearing the American flag, upon Lake Erie, was 
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the sloop Detroit, of 70 tons, which was purchased 
of the Reubaum Company by the general gov- 
ernment, in 1796. It was, however, soon after 
condemned as unworthy, and abandoned. Up to 
the time of the declaration of war in 1812, the 
whole number of vessels of all descriptions, upon 
the lake, did not exceed twelve; and these were 
employed either in the fur trade, or in transporting 
to the West such goods and merchandize as were 
required for the scattered population who had 
found their way there. A few vessels were built 
during the war: but as many, and probably more, 
were destroyed. And during the three years of 
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its continuance, as all emigration to the west, if | 


any had before existed, must have ceased, there 


cannot be said to have been any commerce upon | 


the Lake. 


In 1818, there were but thirty vessels in all | 


upon this lake; and in that year, the first steam- 
boat that ever traversed Lake Erie, ‘* The Walk- 
in-the- Water,” was built at Black Rock. This 
boat successfully navigated the lake till the month 
of November, 1821, when she was wrecked. 
From 1818 to 1824, there was but one steamboat 
on Lake Erie, which, with the few sail vessels, 
was fully adequate to the commerce of that period. 

In 1825, there was an increase over the previous 
year, equal to sixty per cent., and from that year 
to 1830 inclusive, the average annual increase was 
equal to forty-nine per cent. 
ber of arrivals and departures was two thousand 
and fifty-two. The Erie Canal had been com- 


This year the num- | 


LAKE ERIE——SCRAPS. 


tons. The commerce of Lake Erie cannot now be 
Jess than one hundred millions a year.— American 
Review. 





Glance at the History of the United States of Amer- 
ica, from their Colonization to the Present Day— 

[ Précis de I Histoire, §c.,| by the Count Peet 

pe LA Lozere. 

Tus Précis is, on the whole, fairly written ; 
| but it is too meagre in facts, and too commonplace 
in its reflections, to be read with the least advan- 
‘tage on this side the channel. It may do very well 
for French youth ; but it is fit for youth only ; and 
| for them it is adapted not only by the purity of its 
i style, but by the good taste which it everywhere 
displays. —Atheneum, 





| Tne Brest papers announce the arrival of the 
| gun-brig Boulonnaise, after an absence of thirty- 
}seven months, with all her officers and nearly all 
| her crew—notwithstanding the fatigue of hydro- 
| graphic labors along a thousand leagues of coast, 
| beneath the burning sun of the Equator. The 
| great river of the Amazons has been carefully ex- 
| plored, to a distance of more than 250 leagues 
| from its mouth—as well as the navigable portions 
| of its principal tributaries.—JD. 

| We find, in the Augsburg Gazelte, a new form 
| of the ad captandum, invenied by the editors of the 
| illustrated journals as a bait for readers—which 
we may add to the other devices of journalism for 


pleted, and—like the blood, flowing through the | the same purpose, already recorded in our columns. 
great artery from the heart of a living being to the| The rebus is, it seems, all the rage among the 
extremities of the body, giving growth and com- Mecenases of this class of German literature ; and 
municating activity and strength—trade was cours- | the bookseller Dittmarsch, at Stuttgardt, announ- 
ing through its whole length, imparting a vital | ces, in the above paper, that he will give a rebus, 








energy to the new-born commerce of the West. 

In 1840, the number of sail vessels engaged in 
the trade of Lake Erie and the Upper Lakes, was 
about two hundred and fifty, varying from thirty 
to three hundred and fifty tons burthen, their cost 
being from one thousand to fourteen thousand dol- 
lars each, and perhaps on an average, five thou- 
sand dollars eack, making an aggregate of one 
million two hundred and fifty dollars. ‘The num- 
ber of steamboats upon the lakes this year, was 
forty-eight, their burthen varying from one hun- 
dred and fifty to seven hundred and fifty tons. 
‘They were supposed to have cost in the aggregate, 
$2,200,000. The aggregate earnings of steam 
vessels in 1840, was $725,523 44. 

In 1844 there were built at different points upon 
the lakes, nine steamboats, thirteen brigs and 
seventeen schooners, with an aggregate burthen 
of nine thoysand and twelve tons, and at a cost of 
$512,580. Besides this, several boats have been 
enlarged, and their capacity much increased ; and 
there are now enrolled and registered at the port 
of Buffulo, steamboats the burthen of which 
amounts to 10,848 tons, propellers 850 tons, brigs 
3,381 tons, schooners 8,694 ; making an aggregate 
of 24,273 tons, being an increase since July, 1843, 
of ten thousand tons at this port alone. 

In addition to this increase, there are building, 
at various points upon the lakes, ten steamboats 
of an aggregate burthen of more than four thou- 
sand tons, four propellers carrying in all thirteen 
hundred and seventy tons, and eleven sail vessels 
varying from seventy-five to two hundred tons 
each. Most of these, it is supposed, will be upon 
the lake the present season, which will increase 
our commercial marine more than six thousand 


every month—and a reward of 100 florins (£10) 
| for the discovery of its solution.—J). 


Dirrvsion or KNow.ence.—We have received 
a series of papers called The Polynesian, published 
at Honolulu! ‘The journal is extremely well con- 
| ducted, and would not discredit the old world. It 
| is interesting to watch the beginnings of periodical 
literature in these remote and recently reclaimed 
regions: thus of the Tahiti paper, which had 
been received at Honolulu, the editor observes, 
** Through the politeness of M. Dudiot, Consul 
for France, we have been put in possession of the 
first number of ‘ L’Océanie Frangaise,’ the official 
journal of Tahiti, published May 5th, and to be 
issued in future every eight days, price six dollars. 
Its editor shows no little skill and enterprise in the 
j attempt ; having no typographical press, he is re- 
‘duced to the necessity of employing lithography, 
land his paper is a ‘ fenille aatographiée,’ not so 
| legible as type, but as much so as common writing. 
It is certainly a literary curiosity.”’"—Jd. 








Nove. Punisument.—The following from the 
same journal, is worth quoting: ‘*On Saturday 
last the governor sent a company of prisoners 
through the streets, escorted by a file of soldiers 
and attended by a crier, who called the attention 
of the populace, by asking of them if the conduct 
of the prisoners had been right. It.appears that 
they had been apprehended for knocking out their 
teeth, tattooing themselves, and indulging in other 
practices of heathenism ; and the government took 
this method of exposing their shame to their fel- 
low-countrymen—a punishment that will be quite 
as efficacious, we doubt not, as bodily chastise- 
ment.’’—Jb. 
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From the Ediaburgh Review. 
MOLIERE. 


Recit de la Cérémonie de Il’ Inauguration de la Fon- 
taine Moliére. 15 Janvier 1844. 8vo. Paris: 
1844. 

In the month of February, 1839, the Journal 
des Déhats announced the intended construction of 
a Fountain at the corner of the Rue de Richelieu 
and the Rue Traversiére. An actor of the Théd- 
tre Francais, Monsieur Régnier, upon this occa- 
sion addressed a letter to the Prefect of the Seine, 
pointing out to him that the proposed edifice would 
eceupy the space immediately opposite to the 
house in which Moliére died; and that nothing 
would be easier than to combine the projected | 
Fountain with a Monument to the great dramatic | 
poet. ‘The proposition of Monsieur Régnier was 
taken into consideration ; a short time after it was 
decided that it should be adopted, and a subserip- | 
tion was accordingly opened for the purpose. | 
Thus, Moliére owes this tardy tribute to his ge- 
nius, neither to the gratitude nor even to the vanity | 
of the French nation at large, but to the casual | 
suggestion of an unknown individual, a comedian, | 
not impossibly a descendant of one of those, to the 
furtherance of whose interests the author of Tur- 
tuffe so entirely devoted himself.* 

On the 15th of January, 1844, the inauguration | 
of the monument took place. At twelve o'clock, 
Monsieur de Rambuteau, the Prefect of the Seine ; | 
the municipal corps ; several deputies; the differ- 
ent academies of the Institute; the associates of 
the Théétre Frangais; the commission for the 
monument; a deputation from the committee of 
dramatic authors; a deputation from the society 
of dramatic artists ; with all the other functionaries 
who had been invited, left the Théétre Frangais, 
and proceeded to the spot appointed for the cere- 
mony. A battahon of the second Legion of the 
National Guard, with its band playing, led the 
procession. Close to, and facing the monument, 
had been raised a circular platforin, decorated with 
various banners and inscriptions. On this the 
Prefect of the Seine, the Presidents of the Acade- | 


mies, and of the Commission for the monument, | 
and one of the associates of the Théétre Frangais, 
took their places. Appropriate speeches were 
delivered upon the occasion by Monsieur de Ram- 
buteau, by Monsieur Etienne in the name of the | 
Académie Francaise, by Monsieur Samson in that | 
of the Comédie Frangaise, and by Monsieur Arago 
in that of the Commission for the monument. The | 
Prefect of the Seine afterwards deposited in the | 
base of the monument a box, containing a medal | 
struck in honor of Moliére; an account of the | 
ceremony; a copy of his works in one volume, 
and a memoir of his life. Monsieur de Rambuteau | 
presented a crown of laurel, which was placed on | 
the head of the statue. Each of the literary corps | 
present on the oecasion, hung upon the monument 
a votive wreath. The procession then returned 
to the Thédtre Francais in the same order in which 
it had advanced, accompanied by the loud cheer- 
ings of the multitude. 

As to the monument itself, it is of a noble sim- 
plicity—the work of an ingenious architect, Mon- 
sieur Visconti, to whom Paris already owed many 
elegant structures. It clearly, and at once, dis- 

* In the beginning of his dramatic career, Moliére, at 
Montpélier, refused the Prince de Conti's offer of making 
him his P aly secretary, on the ground that he could 


not abandon his troop of actors without exposing them to 
Serious losses. 
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closes its double purpose of monument and foun- 
tain ; nor does the useful part detract from or seem 
unfitting to the ornamental. 

Jean-Baptiste Poquelin was born in Paris, on 
the 15th of January, 1622, in a house in the Rue 
St. Honoré, at the corner of the Rue des Vieilles 
Etuves. Both by father and mother he was de- 
scended from a race of upholsterers. His father, 
besides his trade, held the appointment of valet-de- 
chambre-tapissier to the king of France, and des- 
tined his son to the inheritance of his place. The 
boy, from an early age brought up in the shop as 
an apprentice, knew little more at fourteen than 
how to write, read, and cast accounts, with other 
merely elementary branches of his purposed pro- 
fession. His grandfather, however, whose favor- 
ite haunt was the theatre, seems first to have 
applied the match to the ready combustibles of his 
imagination, by taking him frequently to witness 
the performances at the Hotel de Bourgogne. 
Each time he returned home after these excursions, 
the youth was sadder, more absent in manner, less 
inclined to work in the shop, and more averse from 
the prospects held out to him by a continuance in 
iis father’s trade. At last, unable to bear his po- 
sition any longer, he applied to his father, and, 
supported by his fond grandfather, obtained per- 
mission to devote himself to studies more suited to 
his tastes. At school, at the College of Clermont, 
(now that of Louis le Grand,) superintended by 
the Jesuits, he in five years passed through all the 
regular studies, including rhetoric and philosophy ; 
and moreover formed several connections which, 
later in life, had a strong influenee over his opin- 
ions and his fortunes. The Prinee de Conti, bro- 
ther of the great Condé, never (even after he 
turned Jansenist, and wrote against the drama) 
forgot that Moliére had been his schoolfellow. 
Chapelle, his great friend, procured for him lessons 
from his preceptor, the philosopher Gassendi ; of 
which traces may be discovered in many pages of 
Moliére, and particularly in the Femmes Savantes. 
His conferences with Gassendi inspired the desire 
to translate Lucretius. He did so, partly in verse, 
partly in prose ; but this translation has shared the 
fate of many of his early productions, the manu- 
script having been lost. Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Bernier the traveller, and the poet Hesnault, the 
satirist of Colbert, were amongst his other school 
intimates. 

On leaving college at nineteen, young Poquelin 
was forced by circumstances to take his father’s 
place, in his office of valet-de-chambre-tamissicr to 
the king ; and, much against his wishes, he follow- 
ed Louis XIII. to Narbonne in 1641. It would 


| appear that from that time he ceased to exercise 


functions so ill snited to him ; and went to Orleans, 
where he studied the law, and was admitted to the 
bar. But his old passion for the theatre soon again 
seized upon him; for, in 1645, we find him return- 
ed to Paris, and at last placed at the head of a 
troop of actors, whom he soon formed into a regu- 
lar and permanent company. ‘The two brothers 
Béjart, their sister Madeleine, Duparc, nicknamed 
Gros-René, and Mademoiselle Dupare, were al] 
members of this corps, which styled itself L’ J//us- 
tre Théatre. 

From this moment Poquelin abandoned his pa- 
ternal name, and, for some reason not fully known, 
took that of Moliére. First he tried his fortune in 
the different quarters of Paris; then in provincia] 
towns. It is said that at Bordeaux he tried a piece 
ealled La Thélcide, which was of a serious nature, 
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and failed. But of his farces and comedies we 
have names enough, and, alas! only names. The 
Médecin Volant, the Jalousie du Barbouillé, the 
Docteurs Rivaux, the Maitre d’ Ecole, the Docteur 
Amoureur, all prove that, during this period, his 
pen was not idle. The Prince de Conti was the 
first to patronize the new manager and his troop. 
He sent for him several times to give representa- 
tions at his palace, and shortly after commanded 
his attendance in Languedoc. This is the same 
company which, at a later period, was authorized 
by Philip of Orleans, the brother of Louis XIV., 
to take the title of Trowpe de Monsieur. With this 
company Moliére visited, during some years, vari- 
ous cities of France—Narbonne, Pézénas, Béziers ; 
was honorably received at Bordeaux by the Due 
d’Epernon, and everywhere by the Prince de Con- 
ti. At length, in the year 1653, (being in his 
thirty-first year,) he produced at Lyons his comedy 
of the Etourdi, the earliest of his pieces which 
remain to us. From Lyons the company proceed- 
ed to Avignon; from thence to Narbonne: and 
afterwards, by desire of M. de Conti, to Béziers, 
where the Dépit Amoureur made its first appear- 
ance ; originally in five, but since reduced by the 
Thé ttre Francais to two acts. In 1658, Moliére, 
beginning to get weary of his erratic life, deter- 
mined to try his success a second time in Paris; 
and, after the Carnival of Grenoble, he hastened 
northwards, and established himself during the 
summer at Rouen. After one or two secret expe- 
ditions to the metropolis, he obtained from Philip 
of Orleans permission to offer him the services of 
his company; and, under the title of director of 
the Troupe de Monsieur, he was presented by this 
prince to the king and the queen-mother. The 
theatre was established in the Salle des Gardes of 
the old Louvre; and the piece chosen for the 
first performance of his company was Corneille’s 
Nicoméde. It would appear that the serious style 
of this work was not much calculated to show off 
the talents of the actors; for the king and the’ 
court were retiring from their places without any 
extraordinary marks of approbation, when Moliére. 
advancing, begged permission to address their 
majesties ; and, after thanking them modestly for 
the goodness they had shown in bearing with so 
defective a company, and enlarging on the timidity 
they had felt in appearing before such an assem- 
blage of the great, humbly requested them to allow 
him to represent one of those little divertissements 
with which he was accustomed to entertain the 
provinces. The king, happily for Moliére, con- 
sented, and the Docteur Amoureur produced genu- 
ine merriment in the whole court. Louis XIV. 
authorized Moliére to establish his company in 
Paris, and to perform, alternately with the Italian 
comedians, at the Théd/re du Petit- Bourbon. 

The future author of the Misanthrope had not 
attained the age of thirty-seven, without feeling 
within his own breast some of those agitating 
emotions which he had so truly observed and de- 
lineated in others. When he first went to Lyons, 
he had been tor some time attached to an actress 
of his company, Madeleine Béjart. This passion, 
however, soon gave way to the much stronger one 
he conceived for another member of his troop, Mad- 
emviselle Dupare. Of this object of the poet’s 
love, we know little more than that she was very 
handsome, of a haughty disposition, and heartless 
nature—full of contempt for all of her own profes- 
sion, and possessed with the idea of the incontest- 
able superiority of mere rank over every other ad- 








vantage. That strange fatality which often makes 
us seek happiness where we have the least chance 
of finding it, drove Moliére to offer the homage of 
his whole heart and intelligence to this proud 
beauty. She was, however, not to be won; and 
the more he endeavored to conquer her indiffer- 
ence—the more he labored to convince her of his 
affection—the greater the coldness and disdain 
with which she repaid his efforts. She saw in 
him only an auther without fame, a country come- 
dian, destined all his life to fill a position but ill- 
suited to a vain, aspiring woman, who dreamed of 
nothing but the fortune her charms might ensure 
her. At length, afier employing every means 
his ingenuity could devise to move her—afier ex- 
tolling her fruitlessly in verse, and writing, ex- 
pressly for her, parts the best calculated to dis- 
play her talents to advantage—Moliére, forced to 
admit the futility of his attempt, gave himself up 
to a profound sadness. ‘Those who surrotinded 
him, seeing him desist from the pursuit of Made- 
moiselle Dupare, supposed him drawn towards 
some new object of atiraction. One eye was not 
to be deceived—one heart alone guessed all the 
poet's grief, and resolved to try whether the care- 
ful tenderness of friendship might not cure the 
wounds of love. Mademoiselle de Brie was a 
young and remarkably pretty person, full of intel- 
ligence and vivacity, who, when Moliére first came 
to Lyons, formed part of another theatrical com- 
pany already established in that town. With an 
instinetive rectitude of judgment, which did her 
honor, Mademoiselle de Brie at once understood 
and felt the superiority of the newly-arrived actor 
and manager, and hastened to offer him her ser- 
vices, which he as readily accepted. The elevated 
sentiments of Mohére, and his exceeding good- 
ness of heart, speedily gained for him the entire 
esteem of the youthful débutante. She was de- 
voted to her art, and possessed unlimited confi- 
dence in the genius of him who, it is more than 
probable, she already unconsciously loved. She 
is described as—‘tall, slender, and graceful; 
noble in her carriage, and natural in all ber atti- 
tudes; with something particularly delicate in her 
face and features, which rendered her most fitting 
for the part of an ingénue. Her eyes possessed a 
peculiar charm, derived from their mingled ex- 
pression of candor and tenderness. She was more 
intelligent than witty, and had not a shadow of 
coquetry.’’? She saw at a glance, and without 
jealousy, the unfortunate attachment of the poet 
for Mademoiselle Dupare. She felt that his out- 
ward semblance of calmness was put on; and 
knowing that silence nourishes sorrow, she brought 
him by degrees to confide his grief to her. By 
dint of talking sentiment, both consoler and con- 
soled began at last to feel that there was no long- 
er any need on the one hand to preach forgetful- 
ness, or on the other to express sympathy. One 
day Moliére reappeared before his friend with a 
brow almost as gloomy as when she first wnder- 
took to cure him of his despair; and tremblingly 
he told her that all her care had been useless, for 
that the malady, instead of leaving him, had only 
changed its form; and that now he required a 
physician who should save him from the wounds 
she herself had dealt him. Mademoiselle de Brie, 
if we may trust the chronicle, is reported to have 
said—* Those wounds will not hart you, for they 
have been more fatal to myself than to you.” 

The avowal of their affection thus mutually 
made, it does not appear that any further remem- 
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brance of Mademoiselle Dupare ever disturbed the 
serenity of that peculiar intimacy which ensued 
between Moliére and his new favorite. But Mo- 
liére did not, by a marriage with Mademoiselle de 
Brie,* assure honor to her, happiness to himself, 
and to buth an escape from the shame and misery 
which awaited them hereafter. For five years he 
seems to have thought of little else than his at- 
tachment; for in that space of time he wrote but 
two pieces, L’Etourdi and Le Déipit Amoureuz. 
During the three years that followed his establish- 
ment in Paris, he became more industrious. In 
1659, he produced Lvs Précicuses Ridicu/es; in 
1660, Sganarelle; and in 1661, Don Garcte de 
Navarre, L’ Ecole des Maris, and Les Facheuz. 
In proportion as the fame of Mo'iére augmented, 
so grew the merits of Mademoiselle de Brie as a 
comedian. She became a decided favorite with 
the public, nor would they suffer her parts to be 
given to another ¢ Her scenic triumphs lasted 
Jong, but her happiness was soon destroyed ; and 
there remained to her, whilst still proudly listen- 
ing to the tumult of applause called forth by the 
genius of Moliére, only the melancholy conscious- 
ness of having once been the sole partner of his 
laurels and his heart. Her admiration for the 
poet, her delight in his success, her sad and con- 
stant affection for him, ended only with her life; 
but these were all that remained to her; and al- 
thongh apparently contented with the sincere at- 
tachment he never ceased to feel towards her, her 
peace of mind was irretrievably destroyed by 
another passion for Armande Bé art. She was a 
younger sister of Madeleine Béjart, whom we have 





tion against any residue of his love that might 
yet plead her cause.”,—(Act III. Scene 9.) It 
thus concludes— 

‘* Covielle.—Puis que cela va comme cela, 
je vois bien que vous avez envie de l’aimer tou- 
jours. 

** Cléante.—Moi! j'aimerais mieux mourir, et 
je vais la hair autant que je l’ai aimée. 

** Covielle.—Le moyen, si vous la trouvez si par- 
faite?’ 

Poor Moliére! that last word speaks volumes ; 
it was in truth to that fast-clinging idea of his un- 
worthy wife’s perfection that he sacrificed all; his 
dignity—even his honor. [t was that which made 
him assign her youth as an excuse for her shame- 
less conduct to his friend Chapelle, who reproached 
him with his submission to her culpable caprices. 
He had been married but a short time when he 
discovered that every evil had fallen to his lot, at 
the period when he most hoped to have secured to 
himself the enjoyment of every good. Calumny 
was already busy with his fame ; and Montfleury, 
an actor of the H6tel de Bourgogne, wrote an in- 
famous pamphlet, in which, profiting by the cir- 
cumstance of Moliére’s early atson with Madeleine 
Béjart, and the difference of age existing between 
herself and her sister Armande, (a difference of 
seventeen or eighteen years,) he scrupled not to 
accuse Moliére of having married his own daugh- 
ter. The pamphlet was shown to Louis XIV., 
who nobly testified his indignation at the libel, by 
holding at the baptismal font—in conjunction with 


his sister-in-law, Henrietta of England, Duchess 
of Orleans—the first-born of Moliére and Armande 


already mentioned, and whose education Moliére! Béjart—certainly one of the least doubtful traits 


undertook to superintend. At sixteen, Armande, 
without being handsome, was exceedingly attract- 
ive; and the unwary poet was ensnared by a 


of Louis’ magnanimity. 
A few months after his marriage, at the close of 


the year 1662, Moliére wrote L’ Ecole des Femmes, 


worthless coquette, before he was conscious of | and La Critique de I’Ecole des Femmes. It 
what was passing within him. The natural wit! requires no penetration to discover that his own 


of Armande, and her remarkable talent for the| history had furnished him with the subject of the 


stage, completed her victory over Moliére, who! first piece ; and that, withont meaning to attribute 
speedily lost all command over himself, and loved | to himself all the absurdities of Arnolphe, or to his 


his enslaver literally to madness. Mademoiselle 


de Brie, in an instant, saw the utter hopelessness | already fully aware, that anxiously to watch over, 


of her situation, and met it with courageous resig- 
nation. A separation took place between them, 
without a tear on her part, without a blush on his ; 
and on the 20th February, 1662, Moliére, at the 
age of forty-one, married Armande Béjart, rather 
more than twenty years younger than himself. 


The ill-starred poet has left us a portrait of his’ 


seducing, yet not beautiful wife, in the seene of 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme; in which Cléante 
begs his valet Covielle to utter all the evil he can 
imagine of Lucile, in order ‘* to fortify his resolu- 


* Actresses then retained the title of Mademoiselle as 
well after as before marriage. 

+ Mademoiselle de Brie, like Mademoiselle Mars, re- 
tained her youthful appearance at an advanced age ; and 
her greatest pleasure after Moliére’s death, was to play 
those parts she had so often enacted in his presence. 
Before her retreat from the stage, however, she gave up 
the part of Agnés in the Ecole des Femmes, to an actress 
more likely by her age to personate the heroine of sixteen 
years. The pit became unruly, and demanded Mademoi- 
selle de Brie so noisily, that the manager was forced to 
send for her, and she played the part in her own private 
costume. She was then sixty. Pie next day appeared, 
inthe Mercure, the following verses, of whom the author 
is unknown :— 


“Tl faut qu'elle ait été charmante 
Puis qu'aujourd’hui, malgré les ans, 
A peine des attraits naissans 
Egalent sa beauté mourante. 





wife the childish innocence of Agnés, he was 


and carefully to direct, the growing instincts of the 
being whose destiny is to be united with one’s 
own, affords no complete guarantee of subsequent 
tranquillity. It is rather curious by the way, in 
reading this play, to observe such similarities 
expressed a hundred years later, by a genius so 
thoroughly opposite to the French Aristophanes as 
Jean Paul Richter. ‘It is enough for her,’’ 
(says Arnolphe, when speaking of his wife,) 


** De savoir prier Dieu, m’aimer, coudre, et filer ;** 


and later, in the commandments concerning conju- 
gal duties— 


‘* Loin ces études d’eillades, 
Ces eaux, ces blanes, ces pommades, 
Et mille ingrédients qui font des teints fleuris, 
A Vhonneur tous les jours ce sont drogues mor- 
telles.”” 


In the preface to Quintus Firlein we find this 
passage—*‘ No husband who does not wish to be 
abhorred and deceived, and who, in his wife, 
requires only a good machine for cooking, washing, 
sewing, spinning, and taking care of him, should 
object to the outward cultivation of the person in 
females ; the hair-pins, powder, and pomatum, pre- 
vent them from thinking on more important sub- 
jects.”’ Now, when we reflect that Moliére, by 
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making Arnolphe forbid his wife the frivolities of 
the toilet, really caused him to be detested and 
deceived, and when we read, in another scene of 
the Ecole des Femmes, the noble defence of culti- 
vated intellect in women— 


‘* Mais comment voulez-vous qu'une béte 
Puisse jamais savoir ce que c’est qu’etre honnéte ! 
a * * * £ * 

** Une femme d’esprit peut trahir son devoir, 
Mais il faut pour le moins qu'elle ose le vouloir ; 
Et la stupide au sien peut manquer d’ordinaire, 
Sans en avoir l’envie et sans penser le faire’’— 


we cannot avoid being struck by the sympathy 
which existed on the subject of female educa- 
tion, between the haditué of Louis XIVth’s court, 
and the philanthropic sage of Baireuth. 

But to return to the Ecole des Femmes, as being 
coeval with Moliére’s first awakening to a sense of 
his position ; do we not feel that it is the poet 
himself, and not Arnolphe, who says— 


** Aprés vingt ans, et plus, de méditation 

Pour me conduire en tout avee précaution, 

De tant d’autres maris j‘aurai quitté la trace 
Pour me trouver aprés dans la méme disgrace.”’ 


The despair of Arnolphe, when, at the end of 
the piece, he perceives that he has lost Agnés, and 
that she loves Horace, seems to us as though it 
were the echo of more than one matrimonial quar- 
rel which poor Moliére must have gone through, 
before attaining to the absolute conviction of his 
wife's depravity. ‘Those words— 

—_——_—_——“ Fn venir a cette perfidie ; 
Malgré tous mes bienfaits, former un tel dessein ; 
Petit serpent que j'ai réchauflé dans mon sein !”’ 


How often he must have used them to the ungrate- 
ful Armande! How often have said— 





‘* Si jeune encor, vous jouez de ces tours !” 


And when at last, kneeling at her feet, he ex- 
claims— 


** Jusqu’ od Ja passion peut-elle faire aller! 

Enfin & mon amour rien ne peut s’égaler ; 

Quelle preuve veux-tu que je t’en donne, ingrate? 
Me veux-tu voir pleurer! veux-tu que je me batte? 
Veux-tu que je me tue? Oui! dis, si tu le veux ; 
Je suis tout prét, cruelle, 4 te prouver ma flamme,”’ 


do we not fancy we hear the impassioned accents of 
the unhappy being, who some years later exclaimed 
to his friend Chapelle when speaking of his wife* 
—* Shall I tell you all I have suffered since our 
separation? My heart is torn by regrets. I seek 
every where excuses for Armande’s faults ; and I 
find a thousand I consider her youth, and the 
temptations which surround her. I enter into her 
interests—I pity, and can no longer blame her. | 
absolve her, in short, and hate myself for having 
been able to leave her. I affirm i1t—there is but 
one kind of love—it is that which I have described 
to you. Oh! my dear friend, everything in this 
world is associated in my heart with Armande. 
Nothing can console me for her absence ; and, if ] 
were to behold her at this moment, my emotion, 


* Moliére was then separated from Armande Béjart ; 
who, after a quarrel with her too indulgent husband, had 
left his house. The conversation we allude to is to be 
found in a book published in 1688, called La Fameuse 
Comédienne, attributed to an actress of that day. The 
interview between Moliére and Chapelle took place in the 
ape of Moliére’s house at Auteuil, whither Chapelle 

ad gone to see and console his friend. 





my delight, would deprive me of reflection. I 
should no longer have eyes for her defects ; but 
only for her charming and agreeable qualities.’’ 

he limits of this article would not allow of our 
going into minute details of Moliére’s private suf- 
ferings, and of Mademoiselle Moliére’s misconduct. 
We will therefore briefly relate a few leading 
events which took place from the time of his mar- 
riage to that of his death—particularly pointing out 
those which may enable us better to judge of his 
works. After having, in 1663, produced the 
Impromptu de Versailles, he, in the beginning of 
1664 wrote Le Mariage Forcé, and La Princesse 
d’Elide. ‘This latter piece it was which decided 
his fate. His wife, who therein sustained the 
principal female part, appears to have fascinated 
the whole court; and from this moment her 
intrigues were no longer problematical. The 
Abbé de Richelieu laid his fortune at her feet. 
The Comte de Guiche had ill-treated her ; and the 
famous Lauzun sought to make her forget it. 
Moliére, the kindest of human beings, was dealt 
with as though he had been a foolish, tiresome old 
man, who, having married a young wife, was 
determined to plague her by every means in his 
power ; and, at the slightest remonstrance, he was 
upbraided as a tyrant. Armande systematically 
ranged herself on the side of all her husband’s ene- 
mies; and took no trouble to disguise her hatred 
of all whom he considered as his friends. 

Baron, the finest actor of the 17th century, 
whom Moliére had brought up from a child, and 
who was supposed to be devoted to his benefactor, 
became the object of Armande’s unceasing insults ; 
so much so, that she at one time nearly drove him 
from the stage, and it required the authority of Louis 
XIV. to retain him. At length, a violent quarrel 
ensuing, they separated, about three years after 
their marriage. ‘This separation appears to have 
lasted between six and seven years, during which 
time they constantly met in the theatre, and played 
together in the same pieces. In this interval, he 
wrote most of his best plays. In 1665, Don Juan, 
ou le Festin de Pierre, and L’ Amour Médecin ; in 
1666, Le Misanthrope, Le Médecin malgré lui, and 
Mélicerte ; in 1667, Le Sicilien, ou ’ Amour Pein- 
tre, and Tartuffe ; in 1668, Amphitryon ; in 1670, 
Les Amans Magnifiques, and Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme ; in 1671, Les Fourberies de Scapin, and 
Psyché. Many of his pieces are founded on the 
misfortunes of husbands. The Misanthrope had 
reference to his own; and the original cast of it is 
particularly interesting, inasmuch as it shows us 
what must have been the perplexities of all the 
parties concerned, every night of its performance. 
The author himself played Alceste; Armande, 
Celiméne ; and Mademoiselle de Brie, Eliante. It 
is commonly stated and believed, that one evening 
Mademoiselle de Brie’s acting in this character so 
captivated Moliére, that all his former tenderness 
returned ; and for some years after, he seems to 
have almost forgotten the loss of Armande. Dur- 
ing this period his health gradually declined, and 
the extreme weakness of his chest forced him at 
all times to pay the strictest attention to his diet 
and mode of living. Mademoiselle de Brie 
watched over him incessantly, and perhaps his 
existence might have been prolonged, had it not 
been for an occurrence in which he himself partic- 
ipated. When he produced in conjunction with 
Corneille, the ballet of Psyché, Armande repre- 
sented the heroine, and Baron, Cupid. The 
handsome appearance of the latter seems suddenly 
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to have turned Mademoiselle Moliére’s hatred of | 
him to a feeling, not less violent, but more tender ; | 
and Baron appears to have totally forgotten the 
debt of gratitude he owed to his illustrious patron. | 
This treachery wounded Moliére to the quick ; but 
a worse torment was yet in store for him. The 
charms of his worthless wife, while playing the 
part of Psyché, had awakened all his former adora- 
tion, mixed with feelings of the bitterest jealousy. 
It is reported that the devoted Mademoiselle de 
Brie, perceiving this, hastened to Mademoiselle 
Moliére, and appealing to her in the name of her 
own interest, prevailed upon her to return to her 
husband’s house. She did so, and for a short 
time, in the excess of his joy, Moliére forgot every 
other grievance. But her subsequently cruel con- 
duct soon chased every semblance of comfort from 
his wretched home, and his health sank more visi- 
bly each succeeding day. In 1672, he produced 
the Femmes Savantrs ; and the Acadénue Francaise 
immediately offered him a Faufewil which hap- 
pened to be vacant, on condition that he would 
give up the stage as an actor. He refused the 
proffered honor, much to the surprise of Boileau 
and of all his friends. ‘* The academy is rich | 
enough,’ answered he ; ‘ it has Corneille, Racine, | 
yourself, (he spoke to Boileau,) and many other 
great writers. I am but a comedian, and I will 
not insult a profession I like, however humble it 
may be, by abandoning it after having followed it 
for twenty-five years ; my honor will not allow me 
to do so.” ‘** A pretty honor indeed !’’ murmured 
Boileau as he left him; ‘* that of painting one’s 
face to represent Sganarelle, and jumping into a 
sack to receive the blows of Seapin’s stick !’’* 
There is even some reason to believe, that with 
many of his graver friends Moliére’s refusal to 
leave the stage placed him in rather an znfavor- 
able light. 

Soon after the appearance of the Femmes Sa- 
vantes, his health gave way altogether. He wrote 
but two other plays—La Comtesse d’ Escarbagnas 
in July, 1672, and the Malade Imaginaire in Feb- 
ruary, 1673. On the 17th of that month, he had 
played the part of Argan in the fourth represen- 
tation of the Malade Imaginaire; and while pro- 
nouncing the juro in the céremonie of the last | 
scene, he burst a blood-vessel in the chest. He 
was carried to his house in the Rue de Richelieu, | 


accompanied only by Baron ; and before his wife, | 
whom he incessantly called for, could be found, he | 
had expired. 

It is well known that the curate of St. Eustache | 
refused Christian burial to the body of the great) 
dramatist. Mademoiselle Moliére applied first to 
the Archbishop of Paris, Harlay de Champvalon, 
and then to the king, who received her with | 
marked coldness. During the poet’s life, it was | 
the interest of the king's vanity to uphold him ; 
but directly he was dead, and could no longer 
amuse that incurable selfishness of which St. 
Simon has left us such a frightful picture in his 
Mimoirs, it asserted anew its mastery over the 
monarch. Nevertheless, this declared enemy to 
all scandal, this rigid supporter of the outward 








_* Boileau, although an enthusiastic admirer of Moliére, 
did not enter into the somewhat boisterous gaiety of his 


farces ; and in his Art Poélique, he has reproached him 
for having 


“ Quitté pour le bouffon l‘agréable et le fin, 
Et sans honte & Terence allié Taberin. 
Dans ce sac ridicule of Scapin lenvelo 





Je ne reconnais plus l’auteur du Misanthrope.” 


decencies of life,in whatever form they might pre- 
sent themselves, wrote to the archbishop, and 
desired him to find some means of giving sepulture 
to the deceased comedian. It was decided that 
a handful of earth should be granted, but that the 
body should be carried immediately to the burying- 
ground, and not remain in the church. On the 
2ist of February, accordingly, the coffin was 
transported at night, by two ecclesiastics, to the 
cemetery of St. Joseph in the Rue Montmartre, 
followed by more than two hundred individuals, 
each carrying a torch. In 1792, the section of the 
Quartier Montmartre disinterred the remains of 
Mohére and those of La Fontaine, which were 
earried from the Cimetiére St. Joseph to the 
Mus‘e des petits Augustins ; and when, in 1817, 
the Mus¢e was destroyed, they were definitively 
deposited, on the 6th March of that year, at 
Pére-la-Chaise, after having received the honors 
of high mass in the church of St. Germain des 
Prés. 

As an actor, the merits of Moliére were by no 
means universally esteemed by his contemporaries. 
His declamation was much too simple. While a 
certain monotonous psalmody was the fashion at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, it was difficult for the 
reverse to succeed entirely at the Palais Royal. 
In his day, the greater portion of society afiected 
to consider his style of acting as adapted only to 
the burlesque ; whereas, on the contrary, we have 
reason to suppose that he was much more admi- 
rable in serious parts. Grimarest tells us, that 
** those who would pay the least attention to the 
delicacy with which he entered into a character, 
and expressed a sentiment, would be obliged to 
confess that he understood profoundly the art of 
declamation.”’ ‘*He did not recite at hazard,” 
continues the same author, *‘ like those who have 
no fixed rule or principle for their acting; he 
entered into all the details of a part; and were 


_ he now to come to life again, he would not recog- 


mize his pieces in the mouths of those who repre- 
sent them.’’ This opinion is confirmed by Sé- 
grais, who asserts that no other company could 
ever play Moliére’s pieces like that of which he 
was himself ** not enly the head, but the soul.’’ 
Moliére’s plays may be divided into four classes 


or groups.—First, come the small dramatic poems 
or pastorals, interspersed with music and dancing, 


which he wrote by order of Louis XIV., for fetes 
champéires, and other courtly ceremonies, and of 
which the king himself not unfrequently suggested 
the subjects ; secondly, his farees and pasquinades, 
written for the popular taste of the less refined 
public ; and yet, notwithstanding their absurdity, 
attracting, by their witty manner of playing off 
certain ridiculous characters, not only the lords 
and high dames of Versailles, but even royalty 
itself ; thirdly, his comedies, of which the princi- 
pal—we do not say the only—object seems to have 
been, to chastise one particular vice or one especial 
and isolated folly—the development and conse- 
quences of which vice or folly form the whole sub- 
ject of the piece, and regulate the conduct of each 
scene, and fourthly, those lofty creations, for 
whose existence the satire of some one weakness 
or defect seems in fact but a pretext, and whose 
real design is to portray the human species in its 
most extensive aspects, and to dive into the deep- 
est recesses of the heart. 

Among the most evident signs of real and 
strongly marked genius are, if we mistake not, 
fertility and facility of production ;—springing 
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from the habitual and constant intercourse with an | —such, for instance, as the ‘“‘ Nous neus levdmes 
inner world called up at will, and peopled without | alors /”’ of Rodrigue—the “qu'il mourtit!”’ of 
end by creatures of the imagination. There is| Horace—or the ‘‘ je crois!’’ of Pauline. The 
scarcely a man who, if he be gifted with an intelli- | bent of his mind did not incline him towards the 





gent and observing mind, may not make out of the 
materials which his own private history and recol- 
lections afford, at least one interesting novel. It 
is nearly the same with the stage; a man may 


iheroic; nor are we now comparing the two 
| generally ; our aim is merely to establish, that 
none of Moliére’s literary brethren can compete 
| with him in simple elegance of style and natural 
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write one good comedy or drama in his lifetime—! ease of versification. The loftiness of Corneille’s 
as did Gresset, Piron, and our own Sheridan ; but | verse derives additional energy from the occasional 
he will not go very far beyond one (or two) such, | harshness and inequalities with which it abounds ; 
if he have not the real vocation—the sacred fire | and it is as admirably adapted to the subjects he 
which leads to create, not to copy or compound. | chooses, as the flowing and unstudied language of 
Many poets, Lope de Vega for instance, have ex- _Moliére is suited to the situations which he de- 
hibited the effects of the ceaseless fertility to which | picts. The piece of the Amants Magnifiyues was 
we allude in an almost fabulous degree, but | suggested by the king himself, ** qui ne veut que 
scarcely any of them can be said to have given | des choses extraordinaires dans tout ce qu’il entre- 
more decided proofs of it than the author of Tar- | prend,’’ says an old edition of Moliére ; and was 
tuffe. His rapidity of execution was quite mar-| intended principally to unite all the different kinds 
vellous ; he never waited for a word or phrase, or | of spectacles which the theatre of that day could 
puzzled himself for a rhyme, or prepared his) produce. Another desirable object also was, that 
second verse to-day, in order that his first might; the court of St. Germain should be blessed by a 
duly introduce and pave the way to it to-morrow. | sight of its glorious monarch “ treading a measure”’ 
He knew nothing of these ‘ingenious delicate | under the disguise of Neptune. In the first en/rée 
devices ;*’ but went straight on, with the con- | de ballet, his most gracious Majesty condescended 
sciousness that the offspring of his inspiration | to personate the Ocean-God ; and in the last, he 
would be valued higher than the elaborate pro- | represented his favorite emblem, the sun, with the 
ductions of more studious men. Verse was so| motto Nec pluri/us impar! A somewhat similar 
naturally the language of Moliére, that we find a| occasion gave birth to the Princesse d’ Elide ; and, 
multitude of blank verses in his prose : and it has | if we had room, we should be well pleased to give 
even been said, that he made in verse the first | our readers a description of that which constituted 
sketches of many of his pieces, afterwards written | a fé/e at Versailles in the year 1664. We should 
in prose. Certain it is, that neither Racine nor have liked to tell them how Louis le Grand (then 
Boileau can compare with him as regards ease and in love with Mademoiselle de la Valliére, for 
elegance of versification. whom, it is asserted, this fé/e was given) trans- 


Perhaps in none of Moliére’s works do we find 


formed the palace and gardens of Versailles into a 


his versification more exquisitely perfect, more | scene of Fairyland ; and, from the 5th till the 14th 


naturally easy and elegant, than in those divertisse- | 
ments written by order of the king ; and intended | 
to serve, in a measure, as the framework to all 
sorts of ballets and court masyues. In this class 
we reckon, Psyché, Les Amants Magnifijues, La’ 
Princesse d’Elide, Les Ficheux, Mélicerte, and 
Ampluiryon. The first three recommend them- 
selves to our attention more by certain circum- | 
stances connected with their origin, than by any | 
very extraordinary merits of their own. Psyché is | 
particularly curious as having been written in con- 


janction with Pierre Corneille. ‘The prologue and | 


first act entire, and the opening scenes of the | 
second and third acts, are all that Moliére fur- | 
nished towards this Tragédie-ballet, of which the 
king hurried the performance; because, as the | 
original preface expresses it, ‘* il se voulait donner 
ce magnifique divertissement plusieurs fois avant 
le caréme.’’ Nowhere can we have a better occa- 
sion for comparing the grace of Moliére’s style | 
with that of one of the most illustrious of his con- 
temporaries. Although Corneille wrote the last 
three acts of this poem in a fortnight, he by no 
means neglected the fashioning of his work ; and 
indeed one scene (the dialogue between Cupid and; 
Psyché in the third act) has become so famous, 
that many amateurs of French classical literature 
know it by heart; still, when from a page of 
Moliére we turn all at once to one of Corneille, it 
produces on us somewhat of the same effect as 
when, after a drive on a smooth sanded road, we 
suddenly find ourselves jolted on the stones. Be 
this remarked without any disparagement to the 
great author of the Cid. We do not think that 
Moliére would ever have arrived at the more start- 
ling or grand effects of this illustrious tragic poet ; 


of May, entertained the whole court with Les 
Plaisirs de l' Isle Enchanté’, aud received the host 
of his worshippers in the magic palace of Alcina. 
We wish we could recount to them the regal 
splendor which surrounded the two queens, Marie- 
Thérése of Spain, ‘* sans reproche devant Dieu et 
devant les hommes,”’ and Anne of Austria, of 
whom Moliére observes— 


** Cette mére heureusement féconde 
Ne donnant qu'une fois a donné tout au monde.”’ 


We should like also to draw a picture of Le Grand 
Rui as Roger, with his ‘‘ cuirasse couverte d'or et 
de diamants,’’ his helmet, and its ‘* plumes couleur 
de feu,’ and with that matchless grace which 
made one of the poets of the day exclaim, ‘* jamais 
air plus libre ni plus guerrier n’a mis un mortel 
audessus des autres hommes!’’ Nothing could be 
pleasanter to us than to describe these festivities, 
which, to borrow the phrase of Madame de Motte- 
ville, ** avaient lieu la nuit A toutes les heurs, 
d’une maniére qui avait un air plus qui galant ;”’ 
but our space warns us that the ** King of kings”’ 
must be content to make way for the humbler 
glories of Moliére. We will not, however, take 
leave of the Princesse d’Elide without remarking, 
that at the same moment when Butler was writing 
Hudibras, Moliére, in the character of Moron, (a 
court buffoon in this piece,) produced in some 
respects almost a counterpart of his English pro- 
totype. 

| Of Les Fécheur we can only say that it is one 
/of the most perfect satires extant, and that in it 
are to be found some of Moliére’s finest /irades. 
_ As a piece, it has comparatively little merit, bein 
|nothing but a succession of scenes, in each o 
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the first representation the scene of the chasseur 
was wanting. After the performance, Louis 
XIV., addressing himself to Moliere, and pointing 
with his finger to Monsieur de Soyecourt, the 
Grand Veneur, said, ‘* There is an original you 
have not yet copied.” The next day the incom- 
parable scene of Eraste and Dorante was added to 
the piece ; and it is amusing enough that Monsieur 
de Soyecourt himself should have been the very 
person to furnish Moliére with all the technical 
terms so skilfully employed by him in that dia- 
logue. This anecdote of Louis XIV. confirms an 
opinion we have always entertained, namely, that 
ijt was not so much a genuine appreciation of 
Moliére’s talents which induced the king to be- 
stow his favors so unremittingly on the poet, as the 
consciousness that Moliére served him as a con- 
venient vehicle of his jealousies and dislikes. 
Louis XIV. secretly detested the nobility, and 
cherished those who, by casting ridicule on the 

rands seigneurs of his court, might aid him to 
inflict a wound upon their pride. A Rohan, a 
Gramont, stood too near him; and the one paid 
for this perilous honor by exile, the other on the 
headsman’s block. Foucaut expiated the too 
splendid hospitality he had somewhat ostenta- 
tiously offered his master in the fortress of Pigne- 
rol—whither Lauzun was sent also to atone, by a 
ten years’ confinement, for his presumptuous 
attempt to gain the hand of Mademoiselle. Lesin 
in the temporary assistance he derived from Mo- 
liére, looked no further than to the attainment of 
his own immediate ends, or possibly cared not 
what might befall his successors : had it not been 


for this short-sightedness, he would have perceived | 


that Molicre (though unconsciously) was at best 
but a sorry friend to kings and their ‘ divine 
right.”’ Tartuffe and Don Juan are but the first 
of that long line which is commonly supposed to 
commence with Voltaire, and to end at the Revo- 
lution of 1793. 

Louis never ceased to be Moliére’s best friend 
and supporter ; and the poet never failed to slow 
his gratitude for this powerful protection, by laud- 
ing, in every possible manner, the king and the 
royal circle, and rendering doubly absurd the 
follies of the noblesse. We shall afterwards show 
what are our reasons for believing that Moliére 
was aware of the tenure by which he held the 
king's favor. For the present, we will retrace our 
steps, and complete our review of the first class 
of our author’s pieces 

Unluckily for posterity, Moliére did not com- 
plete the pastoral of Médcerte. It was originally 
intended to be in five acts, but the king became 
impatient, and two only were represented ; the 
remaining three were never produced. This frag- 
ment is one of the most precious gems of the kind 
that we know. It is not idly that the poet has 
placed the scene of action in the vale of Tempe ; 
for there is spread over the whole a classical color, 
that in some parts reminds one of Theocritus. A 
slight resemblance may also perhaps be found with 
the Aminta of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of 
Guarini. Mélicerte belongs to that race whose 
ancestors sprung up in Greece, and whose last de- 
scendants perished in Tuscany. The scene of 
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which some obtrusive absurdity is ridiculed. At} 
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are sufficient proofs of the classical tendencies of 
the piece. Generally, his genius does not lead 
him towards the A°gean clime ; and there exists a 
much more decided affinity between the satirical 
dramatic writers of the Roman republic and the 
author of the Faéchewr, than between the latter and 
any of the Grecian poets. ‘Terence and Plautus 
are evidently his favorite companions ; and from 
the latter he has taken the subject of one of his 
inost perfect plays, the Amphitryon. His manner 
of treating this fable, however, is so different from 
that of the Latin author, that the most acute de- 








tector of plagiarisms could scarcely find matter for 
acavil. Cléanthis is, in the first place, entirely 
| his own, and the character of Amphitryon is re- 
| ee for a dignified gravity, which is wholly 
| wanting in the hero of Plautus’ comedy. The 
husband of Alemena, (throughout the scene with 
| Bromia,) when, stretched on the earth, he ex- 
‘claims— 

** Totus timeo, ita me increpuit Jupiter!” 


inspires us with anything but admiration ; and we 
listen to his reply of Dt me servant (when in- 
formed of the birth of the twins) with a feeling 
nearly allied to disgust. How different the im- 
pression produced by the Amphitryon of Mo- 
liére, who, to the suggestion of Posidés— 


‘* Si cette ressemblance est telle que l’on dit, 
Aleméne, sans éire coupable.”’ 





replies— 


| 
} 
i Ah! sur le fait dont il s’agit, 
| L/erreur simple devient un erime véritable ; 
It sans consentement linnocence y perit. 
De semblables erreurs, quelque jour qu’on leur 
donne, 
Touchent des endroits délicats ; 
Et Ja raison bien souvent les pardonne 
Que lhonneur et l'amour ne les pardonnent pas !”’ 


| As to the * Sosie’’ of this piece, it is one of 
|Moliére’s happiest creations. Sosie is of true 
| Rabelais extraction, and leads us forthwith to the 
famous valets of old French comedy ; although he 
‘has perhaps rather more of the Sancho Panza 
'physiognomy than the genuine Mascarilles and 
| Sbriganis. us 

| It is particularly in what we have indicated as 
the second class of his pieces, that Moliére has 
occasion to employ these nimble votaries of in- 
‘trigue. Almost all his farces are more or less 
ltaken from the Italian and Spanish dramatic lit- 
erature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
‘ries ;—of which it is well known the va/efs form 
one of the leading characteristics. The following 
}are those amongst our author’s productions which 
enter, properly speaking, into the domain of 
farce, and recognize as their native element the 
|purely absurd or burlesque: Les Fourberies de 
Scapin, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, La Com- 
_tesse d’Escarbagnas, Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, 
| Le Médecin malgré lua, George Dandin, Le Si- 
‘cilien, L’ Amour Médecin, Le Mariage Forcé, 
|Sganarelle, Les Précieuses Ridicules. Molére 
| proceeds entirely on the principle of the Italian 
| comedies, which represent almost invariably, at 
ithe same time, Ar/ecchino and Pantaléone; in 


Myrtil and the sparrow, and the soliloquy of Méli- | other words, impudence and ingenuity—opposed 


certe, beginning— 


to weakness and stupidity. Both are intended to 
personify the ludicrous, and excite the hilarity of 


“Vous le voyez, mon ceur, ce que c’est que|the spectator—the one, by the readiness with 


d’aimer.”’ 


which he invents the most absurd plots; the other, 
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by the niaiserie with which he falls into the traps 
laid for him. The representatives of these two 
principles are, in Moliére, Mascarille and Sgana- 
relle. The former draws the incidents with 
which he diverts the public from the usual stock 
of vices peculiar to his kind—lying, gluttony, dis- 
honesty, and deceit. The other generally derives 
his comic character from the constant failure of 
all ~~ to secure some darling object of pur- 
suit. Hither he is in love with a young giri, 
whom Mascarille-Arlequin carries off under his 
very nose ; or he dreams only of his money-bags, 
which his restless tormentor steals. He is the 
personification of the essentially ugly in human na- 
ture—of the morose, the brutal, the interested, the 
low ;—whereas his rival, however vicious, has wit, 
talent, and youth to support him, and make him 
at least a ‘‘ pleasant rogue.’’ Cowardice is a 
failing for the most part common to both. Scapin 
is, perhaps, the only one of Moliére’s valets who 
may be said to be entirely free from this defect. 
He is ready to risk his shoulders in any adven- 
ture, and for this reason may be considered as the 
original founder of a race which did not take pos- 
session of the theatre until many years after Mo- 
liére’s death ;—we mean the race of Intrigants, 
the genuine Aventuriers and Chevaliers d’ Indus- 
trie. Most assuredly, in the man who says— 
‘*Un bonheur tout uni nous devient ennuyeux ; 
il faut du haut et du bas dans la vie; et les diffi- 
cultés qui se mélent aux choses reveillent les ar- 
deurs, augmentent les plaisirs’’—there exists, in 
its highest state of development, the love of in- 
trigue for its own sake ; the thirst for that which 
is unknown and hidden; the desire fur excite- 
ment, adventure, change, at all hazards, and at 
any price. When we have considered this an- 
swer of Scapin to Sylvestre, (who objects to him 
that his ribs may be in danger,)—*‘ Ces sortes de 
périls ne m’ont jamais arrété, et je hais ces ceurs 
pusillanimes qui, pour trop prevoir les suites des 
choses, n’osent rien entreprendre’’—we must al- 
low that we have not far to go to rejoin the Fi- 
garo, and even the Robert Macaire of our own 
times. Sganarelle is more thoroughly Molicre’s 
own creation than Mascarille, or any of the other 
valets. Whether as the husband in the piece 
which bears his name, as the lover of Doriméne in 
the Mariage Forcé, as the father of Lueinde in 
L’ Amour Médecin, as the charlatan in the Mé- 
decin malgré lui, or as the fagot-binder in the 
same ply, Sganarelle belongs as exclusively to 
Moliére, as Panurge does to Rabelais, Falstaff to 
Shakspeare, or Sancho to Cervantes. Some other 
personages of the poet in his farces, branch off, 
as it were, more or less directly from this master- 
stem of the grotesque. Don Pédre in the Sicilien, 
(he is, by the way, the original of Bartholo, and 
the Barbier de Seville is to be discovered, almost 
scene for scene, in this clever little piece,) and 
Gorgibus in the Précieuses Ridicules are both near 
relations—cousins at least of Sganarelle. 

Moliére is, in our opinion, too little appreciated, 
particularly in his own country, for his purety 
comic vein. He has been so long and so con- 
stantly praised for his knowledge of human nature, 
his exquisite diction, and his incomparable talent 
of observation, that his other (and certainly lesser) 
merits have escaped attention. There is nothing 
astonishing in the fact, that the author of Tartuffe 
should have been gaining to the last in the field 
of observation and criticism; or that he should, 
every hour of his life, have developed more strong- 





ly those sterling qualities which constitute him as 
great a moralist as dramatic writer: this no one 
doubts, or will deny—but that Moliére should 
have been, to the day of his death, making more 
and more progress in what we would cal] the poe- 
try of the burlesque—this has escaped the notice 
of many ; yet it is nevertheless true. In his very 
early productions there is a slight tinge of indeli- 
cacy, borrowed from Scarron;—an unavoidable 
reminiscence of Jodelet and Don Japhet d’Ar- 
menie, (the only pieces of the kind popular in 
France before his time,) which at a later period 
gives way to a luxuriant growth of genuine comic 
wit—rich, varied, inexhaustible, and almost as 
deJightfully fanciful (in the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme and Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, for in- 
stance) as our old friends, Bottom the weaver 
and Suug the joiner, in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Another personage that entirely belongs 
to Moliére is the Soubrette. This is so true, that 
in Franee Les Servantes de Moliére is the name 
of this class of characters on the stage. Be her 
name Nicole or Marotte, Martine or Andrée, the 
Abigail of Moliére personifies invariably plain, 
rough, downright common sense—that which our 
neighbors term /e bon sens populaire. Ner office 
is to point out and comment upon the affectations 
and absurdities of her companions ; and especially 
of those commonly called her betters. These 
personages are likewise divided by Moliére into 
two classes—the homely-spoken, sensible, and 
faithful servant, such as the Nicole in the Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme—and the intrigante, the Mas- 
carille in petticoats, Claudine in George Dandin, 
and Nerine in Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. It 
would be difficult to find any ancestors for the 
genuine Servantcs of Moliére—we mean the more 
deserving half of them—but we recognize their 
legitimate descendants in many of the creations of 
our times; and, not to go further than a very 
popular French poet of the present day, we need 
scarcely point out to our readers the affinity that 
exists between Marotte, Nicole, or Martine, and 
the Margots, the Lisettes, the Babettes, and the 
Jeannes of Béranger. 

Moliére’s exquisite perception of the ridiculous 
in lesser things is nowhere more visible than in 
his farces. What can surpass, for instance, that 
admirable touch of nature in the Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme,. when the maitre de musiyue and the 
maitre & danser fall out about the merits of Mon- 
sieur Jourdain? Any less profound observer 
would have put the love of glory on the side of 
the nobler profession; and it required all his 
genius to show a thirst for applause predominat- 
ing even over interest in the mind of a dancing- 
master ; whilst the man of crotchets and quavers, 
on the contrary, avows that, in his opinion, Mon- 
sieur Jourdain’s money makes up for his deficiency 
of taste. 

Supreme good sense is a quality no one has 
ever denied Moliére; but his warmest admirers 
are perhaps not fully aware to how great a de- 
gree he has carried this quality in pieces hitherto 
looked upon in the light of mere farces. There 
are passages, especially in George Dandin, which 
he himself has scarcely ever surpassed ; and few 
moralists have written more wisely on the subject 
of les mariages de convenance than he has done in 
this piece. 

It may be amusing to some persons to know, 
that the doctors Moliére has introduced into 
L’ Amour Médecin were actually existing disciples 
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of Esculapius; and no less than the four most 
celebrated court doctors of his day—Messrs. de 
Fourgerais, Esprit, Guénant, and D’Aquin. Mo- 
liére, wishing to disguise their names, and at the 
same time designate their persons, begged Boi- 
leau to assist him; and the latter, with the help 
of a few Greek words coined for the purpose, 
marked the individuais so as not to be mistaken. 
There is no record of the original of Monsieur 
Fillerin, nor do we imagine many doctors would 
have been found frank enough to say—* Qu’il 
vente, qu’il pleuve, qu’il gréle, ceux qui sont 
morts sont morts, et j’ai de quoi me passer des 
vivants. * * * Le plus grand foible des 
hommes c’est |’amour qu’ils ont pour la vie, et 
nous en profitons et un.’’ It might not perhaps 
be quite just to the doctors of our times to say 
that this portrait resembles them ; but one of the 
greatest proofs of the universality of Moliére’s 
genius is, that we may safely say of it what 
Cicero says of the law of nature—*‘ Non alia 








‘* Enfin, Acanthe, il faut se rendre ; 
Votre esprit a charmé le mien ; 

Je vous fais Cituyen du Tendre 
Mais de grace, n’en dites rien !”’ 


The authoress of Clélie, and D’Urfé in the 
Astrée, had, in the beginning of the 17th century, 
already introduced into the French language ‘‘ces 
longs verliages d’amour,”’ as they have since been 
styled; which, although tiresome, were perhaps 
not altogether unnecessary to counteract the gross- 
ness of the poetry and romance of the 16th cen- 
tury. As to the fine names which Cathos and 
Magdelon think fit to adopt, this again was 
another affectation of the times; and in the earlier 
part of Louis X1Vth’s reign, there was a positive 
rage for classical appellations : thus we hear of 
Madame D’Aragonnais being styled La Princesse 
Philoxéne, and Madame D’Aligre, Thélamyre. 
Places changed their titles too; the Faubourg St. 
Germain bore no other than that of La Petite 


Rome alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia post hac, sed Athénes, the Place-Royale was called La Place 
et omnium temporum et locorum.’’ It is certain | Dorique, and the Tle-Notre-Dame surnamed La 
that there is scareely a character in Moliére’s| Place de Délos. The Précieuses Ridicules have 
works that is not still as just as it was in the days | the advantage of introducing us to a new person- 
of Louis XIV.’; and, without stopping to remark | age entirely of Moliére’s invention; we mean 
upon the facheur of the Comtesse d’ Escarbagnas,| Mascarille—-Marquis ; and we are left to regret 
who knows ‘les secrets du Cabinet mieux que} that this is the only occasion afforded us of judg- 
ceux qui les font’’—where can we find a more} ing of the famous valet in his new metamorpho- 
layful ‘* ut’? at the modern philosophers, than | sis. 


in the two scenes of the Moriage Forcé between 


Some of the characters employed by Moliére in 


Sganarelle and the learned Pancrace and Marphu-| his farces, continue on through all his other plays. 
ciust ‘ Notre philosophie,’”’ says the latter,| Sganarelle, we have already observed, leads us 


‘‘ordonne de ne point énoncer de proposition de- 
cisive, de parler de tout avec incertitude * * et) 
par cette raison vous ne devez pas dire je suis | 
venu, mais, il me semble que je suis venu.”” What! | 
cries Sganarelle, Is it not true that I am here?) 
“Tt is uncertain,’ says Marphucius, “and we | 
must doubt of everything.”’ May we not fancy) 
that we are listening to the conversation of some 
worthy matter-of-fact citizen, with a professor of 
the doctrines of Kant? 

Moliére has been more than once attacked for 
having overcharged his portrait of the Précieuses | 
Ridicules—for having made the caricature too. 
glaring—and imputed to the so-called précicuses | 
ridiculous expressions they never employed. We 
think the following document will fully disprove 
this assertion, and show that, on the contrary, 
Moliére never in his copy approached the absurd- | 
ity of the original. It is part of a letter from the | 
Marquise de Rambouillet to the Bishop of Vence, 
to whom she says—‘‘ Je vous souhaite & tout mo- 
ment dans la loge de Zyrphée,”’ (a certain draw- 





ing-room at the Hotel Rambouillet, termed la 


chambre bleue, or the ** loge de Zyrphée.”’) Elle 
est soutenue par des colonnes de marbre transpa- 
rent, eta été hatie audessus de la moyenne region 





de l’air par la Reine Zyrphée, (the Marquis her- 
self.) Le ciel y est toujours serein; les nuages 


n’y offusquent ni la vue ni l’entendement ; ef de 1a | 
tout & mon aise j'ai considéré le trebuchement de | 


Vange terrestre!!!"’ It appears to us that this 
more than surpasses the ‘* chapeau désarmé de 
plumes ;” the head “ irréguliére en cheveux ;”’ 
and the “‘habit qui souffre une indigence de 
rubans.’’ For the ‘* Carte du Tendre, billet doux, 
petits soins, billets galants, et jolis vers,’’ that 
Cathos declares indispensable in a love affair, we 
have the authority of Mademoiselle de Scuderi’s 
verses to Pélisson, with whom her amours discrétes 
were famous. 





immediately to Gorgibus, and the latter presents 
us to Chrysale ; but Sganarelle himself exists in 
another of our author’s pieces—in the Evole des 
Maris; which, together with the Etourd?, the 
Ecole des Femmes, the Avare, Don Garcie de 
Navarre, the Dépit Amoureux, and the Malade 
Imaginaire, may be said to constitute the third 
series of Moliére’s comedies. Although Sga- 
narelle appears in the first of the above-mentioned 
pieces, it is in quite another shape, and he now 
becomes the expression of an idea; he is no longer 
the Pantaléone of the Italian comedy, but the 
impersonation of a folly to be ridiculed. The real 
Sganarelle is much nearer akin to Pandolfe and 
Trufaldin. We do not entirely lose sight of Mas- 
carille, but he is no longer the principal personage 
of the scene. In the Ftourd: he still makes a 
prominent figure; but is subordinate to the giddy 
thoughtlessness of Lélie, upon whose blunders the 
whole piece turns. In the other comedies, except 
in the Dépit Amoureux, he disappears altogether. 
But the character never lost sight of, is the Ser- 
vante. Nicole and Marotte, Nérine and Claudine, 
change their names for those of Frosine, Mari- 
nette, and Toinette; vet they still remain, and 
are more conspicuous than ever. 

We perceive, however, in what we have styled 
Moliére’s third class of comedies, an entirely new 
personage ; one who, even in his loftiest produc- 
tions, plays a very principal part ;—we allude to 
the Raisonneur, as he is called in France. Good 
sense still has its advocate in the Serrante; but 
the raisonneur unites at the same time with good 
sense, intelligence, instruction, a knowledge of 
the world, a dread of the ridiculous, and a proper 
attention to the outward decencies of life, coupled 
with a profound respect for its duties. He is 
upright and sincere, polite in his demeanor, and 
essentially comme i! faut. He is what the French 
call un homme de bien; we recognize him in the 
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Ecole des Maris, and in the Ecole des Femmes as 
Ariste and Chrysalde, and in the Mavade Imagin- 
are as Béralde. He is the spirit of intelligent and 
refined criticism, and represents the intervention 
of the author in his own works. Instead of 
Ariste or Béralde we may read Moli‘re. Vol- 
taire has said, that had the author of Sganarelle 
written nothing but the Ecole des Maris, he would 
be the first of comic poets ; and we are more than 
half inclined to adopt his opinion. It is an admi- 
rable play in all respects, and, moreover, does not 
fail in the Cénouement, as do many of our author’s 
pieces. Moliére, who understands better than 
any one how to treat the opening of a play; who 
conducts the intrigue with increasing interest 
throughout the work ; seldom knews how to wind 
up with effect, and falls into the most common- 
place incidents at the end, such as those which 
terminate the Dépit Amoureux and the Arare. 
The Avare of Moliére, although taken from 
the Au/alaria of Plautus, differs widely from the 
Latin piece. Plautus’ Miser is a man who loves 


gold for its own sake, for the sake of amassing it, 


hoarding it up, and reserving it for solitary enjoy- 
ment; whereas Harpagen, to the pure love of 
gold adds also the love of luere, and to bring in 
more money will part with, and put in circula- 
tion, that which he already possesses. He is a 
usurer, and there lies the essential difference be- 
tween the miser of Plautus and the arare of Moli- 
ére. Itis the difference between avarice and avid- 
ity. 
But one of the most interesting of all Moliére’s 
comedies, especially if we consider the cireum- 
stances under which it was brought out, is de- 
cidedly the Malade Imaginare. Every word of 
this piece is connected with Molicre’s own senti- 
ments ; and many parts of it can only be explained 
by a knowledge of his personal position. ‘* He 


might have contented himself with ridiculing doc- | 


tors, and have spared the science,”’’ say almost all 
the critics. But, if he felt the utter inability of 
the healing art to save him from near approaching 
death, was it to be expected that he should rever- 
ence that art?’ When we remember that Molicre 
himself played Argan a few hours before his death, 
the following words appear almost like a proph- 
ecy— 

Argan. ‘“ Par la mort nom de diable, si j’étais 
que des médecins, je me vengerais de son inper- 
tinence et yuand il sera malade je le laisserais mourir 
sans secours. Il aurait beau dire et beau faire. 
* * * * Je lui dirais—Créve, créve cela t’ap- 
prendra une autre fois & te jouer a la faculté.”’ 

There is something awful in the prediction of 
his own fate, falling from his own lips a few short 
moments before its fulfilment, into the ears of a gay 
and thoughtless crowd ; and it is impossible to read 
any part of the Malade Imaginaire, without having 


constantly before our eyes the end of its unhappy | 


author. 

That Moliére was one of the greatest critics of 
his own or of any age, and as such perfectly con- 
scious of his own merits, we do not want even 
the preface of the Fécheurx to inform us. There 
exist two short one-act pieces of his which we 
have not included in any of our lists ; because they 
do not enter into any particular class, but stand 
alone, and place Moliére’s talents as a purely 
critical writer on the very highest eminence. We 
allude to the Impromptu de Versailles, and the 
Criti,ue de l’Ecole des Femmes; and we would 
recommend any one who may wish thoroughly to 


comprehend Moliére, to peruse attentively these 
two little pieces.* 

Before we close this sketch of the French Aris- 
tophanes by an examination of his greater works, 
we would wish, in a few words, to establish his 
incontestable right to the title of Father of French 
Comedy, which Professor Schlegel, in an article di- 
verting from the small knowledge of the French lan- 
guage which it betrays, thinks proper to de: y him. 

That which places Moliére at the head of French 
comedy is, that he has shifted the scene of comic 
action from the lower to the more elevated “sphere 
of society. His predecessors were content to 
exercise their satirical powers principally on infe- 
rior personages, such as the valets and waiting- 
maids ; but he felt that, in his time, ridicule must 
be pointed at higher objects. ‘* Le marquis 
aujourd hui est le plaisant de la comédie,”’ says 
Moli¢re himself, in the Impromptu de Versailles ; 
‘et comme dans toutes les seven; ch anciennes on 
Voit toujours un valet bouffon qui fait rire les audi- 
‘teurs ; de méme, dans toutes nos piéces de main- 
tenant, il faut toujours un marquis ridicule qui 
divertisse la compagnie.’’ Comedy before, and 
comedy afier Moli¢re, are two things that differ 
about as much one from the other, as the English 
language before and after Chaucer. In no author 
but Moliére do we find the Imagines vite nostra 
quotidiane exhibited in so great a degree. ‘* Les 
autres,”’ says the Jesuit Rapin, “ n'ont joué que 
la vie bourgeoise et commune, et Molicre a joué 
tout Paris et la Cour.’’ Now, it is precisely this 
| transposition of the drama into the upper regions 
of society, that constitutes Moliére the Father of 
French Comedy; and we feel persuaded that all 
those who have carefully studied his works. will, 
|notwithstanding the coutrary opinion of Schlegel, 
|agree with us in holding that Moliére has united 
'two qualities not ‘‘ incompatible by their nature 
—dignity and gaiety.’’¢ 

In those four pieces, of which had Moliére writ- 
ten but one, that one would have secured for him 
the honors of immortality—Don Juan, Les Femmes 

Savantes, Tartuffe, Le Misanthrope—we gradually 
lose sight of some of the personages belonging to 
‘his other comedies. Except in Don Juan, the 


| ralets disappear altogether ; and in this latter piece, 
! 


| Szanarelle approaches near to the character of the 
Raisonneur. The genuine Sganarelle of Molicre’s 
farces unites with the Sganarelle of the Feole des 
Maris, and attains to its very last and highest ex- 
pression in the Orgon of Tortuffe. The Raison- 
neur rises to almost gigantic proportions in Ariste 
of the Femmes Savantes, in Cléante of Tartuffe, 
and in Philinte of the Misanthrope. The Servante 
remains to us only in Tartuffe and in the Femmes 
| Savantes, where, as Martine and Dorine, she plays 
|a principal part; but to compensate for all, we 
‘have, for the first time, the grands premiers roles 
in Don Juan, Clitandre, and Alceste; and the 
grandes coquettes in Elmire, Philaminte, Armande, 
and the unrivalled Céliméne. 

Don Juan, or the Festin de Pierre, as it is com- 
monly called, is perhaps a more violent attack 





} 
} 








* In the preface we find the following remarkable pas- 
sage :— Le temps viendra de faire imprimer mes re- 
| marques sur les piéces que j'aurai faites; et je ne désespére 
| pas de faire voir un jour en grand auteur, que je puis 
citer Aristote et Horace. En attendant cet examen, qui 
peut-éire ne viendra point, je m’en remets assez aux 
décisions de la multitude ; et je tiens aussi difficile de 
combattre un ouvrage que le public approuve, que d’en 
defendre un qu’il condamne.” 

+ Vide Professor A. W. Schlegel’s “ Lectures on Dra- 
matic Literature,” Vol. ii., Lesson xii. 
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against hypocrisy than even Tartuffe. Ii is the 
icture of a man, naturally full of levity and want- 
ing in principle, pushed, by an exaggerated hatred 
of everything in the shape of hypocrisy or cant, 
to the commission of the most scandalous immor- 
alities, and even to atheism. Let us not forget 
that, after having been guilty of almost every 
crime, after having married twenty wives, and 
abandoned them all—cheated his friends, deceived 
and insulted his father, and openly professed the 
most skeptical doctrines on all points connected 
with religion, Don Juan ends by turning hypocrite ; 
as though the vice of hypocrisy were the climax 
of infamy. 
Moliére never approached nearer to subjects of 
a higher, we may almost say of a forbidden, kind 
than in the Festin de Pierre ; and when, after hav- 
ing witnessed the miracle of the commander’s 
statue, he puts into Don Juan’s mouth the follow- 
ing words—*‘ I y a lien quelque chose la dedans, 
ue je ne comprends pas ; mais, quoi que ce puisse 
etre, cela n'est pas capable ni de convaincre mon 
esprit, nid’ébranler mon aine,’’—he takes a license 
for which, some thirty years later, he might have 
been made to pay with his liberty, or even with 
his life. The great difference between the Festin 
de Prerre and Tartuffe, lies precisely in this point ; 
—that in the former Don Juan attacks an abstrac- 
tion, whereas the latter satirizes a particular class. 
It is for this reason, that while Don Juan met with 
no opposition from the Jesuits, Tartuffe through 
their intrigues was withheld from the public dur- 
ing upwards of two years. An anecdote is told 
upon this occasion, which proves to us the truth 
of Moliére’s remark, that it was not ‘/‘interét de 
Dieu qui les pouvoit émouvoir.”” Louis XI1V., re- 
turning from the performance of Scaramouche Her- 


character to the very man he is endeavoring to 
deceive ; that to his victim he shall say— 


** Savez-vous, aprés tout, de quoi je suis capable ?”’ 


And to Damis, who he knows full well is aware 
of his artifice— 


‘Tout le monde me prend pour un homme de 
bien, 
Mais la verité pure est que je ne vaux rien.”’ 


From this moment we watch his mancuvres 
with intense interest; we see him, serpent-like, 
fascinating his prey, and then encircling it within 
his coils ; until at last he absolutely terrifies us, 
when, after the exquisite scene with Elmire, he 
suddenly throws off the mask, and exclaims— 


“C’est & vous de sortir, vous qui parlez en 
maitre !”’ 

That Moliére’s hatred of the Jesuits did not 
lead him into any material error with regard to 
true piety, we need no better proof than the whole 
character of Cléante ; true religion never had an 
jabler advocate, and the really pious man shows 
|himself clearly in the Jast scene. When Orgon 
|sees Tartuffe humiliated and condemned to be im- 
| prisoned—** He bien! te voila traitre !’’ cries he 
exultingly. But Cléante interposes, aud with true 
Christian feeling, exclaims— 

* * * 





** Ah! mon frére, arrétez, 
Et ne descendez point & des indignités ! 
A son mauvais destin laissez un misérable, 
| Et ne vous joignez point au remords qui l'accable.”’ 
| The Femmes Savantes is little more than a com- 
pletion of what was already planned in the Pre- 
jcreuses Ridicules and the Critique de U' Ecole des 
| Femmes. While the personages are borrowed 


mite, asked the Grand Condé how it happened that | almost entirely from the former, the precepts con- 
the very people who were so violently opposed to! tained in the latter are nearly all put in action, 
Moliére’s Tartuffe, did not complain of such an|The characters of Gorgibus and Marotte in the 
impious piece as Scaramouche. ‘*'The reason is| Precieuses are transformed into those of Chrysale 
plain enough,”’’ answered the prince ;—*‘ this lat- | and Martine ; Cathos and Magdelon rise into Phil- 


: ie | : : 
ter piece attempts to throw ridicule on heaven and | aminte and Armande ; Mascarille and Jodelet are 


religion only, for which ces messieurs (the Jesuits) 
care very little; but Moliére’s comedy satirizes 
themselves, and this they cannot stand.” 

Tartuffe, with the exception of its absurd dé- 
nouement, is, together with the Fimmes Savantes 
and the Misanthrope, one of the most perfectly 
composed comedies ever written in any language. 
For animation, energy, vivacity, and truth, we are 
aware of nothing that surpasses the opening scene, 
or as it is usually called, L’entrée de Madame Per- 
nelle. Nor do we find, even in Moliére himself, 
any scene more admirably conducted than that 
between Orgon, Cléante, and Dorine, when Orgon, 
to each circumstance the Servante relates of his 
wife, replies—‘‘ et Tartuffe?’’—and, at each fresh 
proof Dorine adduces of the hypocrite’s glut- 
tony and self-indulgence, he sighs—‘t Le pauvre 
homme!’ ‘The absence, too, of Tartuffe from the 
stage until the second scene of the third act, is 
admirably conceived. We are prepared, during 
the two first acts, for his coming. We wait for, 
and expect him ; he is already known tous. We 
have been living, as it were, under his influence ; 
and, when at last he appears, we feel that his 
hg. is the precursor of important events—that 

€ Is come to finish the work he has so cunningly 
begun. Before the act is ended, Moliére, by an 
admirable precaution, contrives that Tartuffe shall, 
under a semblance of humility, unveil his own 


} ° mm: ° - a 
but the caricatures of Trissotin and Vadius ; and 


| Uranie in the Critique, may well pass as the first 
isketch of Henriette; whilst B_ lise (although 
| parts of her character are decidedly original) has 
‘many affinities with Climéne. It is commonly 
believed that the scene of Trissotin and Vadius 
/was intended to turn into ridicule the Abbé Cotin 
and Ménage ; the first-named author having really 
| written a sonnet @ la Princesse Uranie in honor of 
_Madame de Nemours, which he read to Mademoi- 
/selle, and on account of which he had a dispute 
with Ménage, who abused it without knowing its 
‘author’s name. It seems, however, much more 
/probable that the sonnet @ la Princesse Uranie, 
‘should have been suggested by the famous stances 
(4 la Reine Zyrphée; which was the title given to 
most of the verses composed in honor of Madame 
'de Rambouillet, and her daughter Julie D’Angen- 
nes, (afterwards Duchesse de Montausier,) in the 
salon bleu, where, with perfumes constantly burn- 
ing around them, these celebrated would-be sa- 
vantes received all the soi-disant wits and poets of 
their day. Madame de Rambouillet died in 1665 ; 
Madame de Montausier, Julie, in 1671, one year 
only before the production of Moliére’s comedy. 
The comedy of the Femmes Savantes is cousid- 
ered in France as altogether the most perfectly 
written piece in the French language. It is said 
that, turn or twist them how you may, it would 
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be impossible to manufacture a single line of prose 
out of its matchless verses. 

We have now come to the greatest of all Mo- 
liére’s creations—the Misanthrope; and, strange 
as it may at first appear, we shall perhaps find 
less matter for comment in this profound and bril- 
liant piece than in any of his other productions. The 
conduct as well as the composition of the Misan- 
thrope, is excellent from beginning to end; for, in 
this case, the dénouement is in perfect keeping 
with the rest of the piece. From the moment we 
see Alceste, we are made acquainted with his 
character. His treatment of Oronte, and the son- 
net, shows his uncompromising sincerity, and 
his choice of the old song— 


** Si le roi m’avait donné 
Paris, sa grand’ ville,” &c. 

reveals his enthusiastic disposition. Truth and a 
generous enthasiasm—these are the two leading 
characteristics of Alceste. His hatred of mankind 
comes from a too exalted idea of what humanity 
should be; and his love for Céliméne is meant to 
show how ardent and how powerful are the feel- 
ings of those who love not many, when they find 
sor think they find) a single object of affection. 
t is quite a mistake to imagine that Moliére meant 
to make of Alceste a ridiculous, or even an ex- 





travagant character. On the contrary, all that 
was truly lofty in his own nature he has poured 
forth in the pages of the Misanthrope ; and when | 
the virtuous and austere Duc de Montausier was | 
told by Moliére’s enemies that the poet had taken | 
him for his model, and intended Alceste to be his | 
portrait—‘* I only wish I could flatter myself that 
it was like,’’ answered he gravely. We know of 
nothing more touching than the scenes between 
Alceste and Céliméne. With what tenderness he 
treats her at times, and how, at others, his irrita- 
bility and ill-eoncealed resentment betray the in- 
ward workings of his heart, and the tightness 
with which she has wound herself around it! 
What can surpass the beauty of these lines !— 


** Oui! je voudrais qu’aucun ne vous trouvat ami- 
able ! 
* * * e e 
Que vous n’eussiez ni rang, ni naissanee, ni bien ; 
Afin que de mon cour |éclatant sacrifice 
Vous pit d'un pareil sort réparer l’injustice ; 
Ft que j’eusse la joie et la gloire en ce jour 
De vous voir tenir tout des mains de mon amour!” 


There never was a more exquisite scene than 
that in which Alceste, after showing Céliméne 
her own letter to Oronte, entreats her to justify 
herself. Here again Moliére’s genius manifests | 
itself. It is a situation frequently resorted to on 
the stage, to make the injured ask forgiveness 
from the guilty party ; but this never fails to cast 
a sort of ridicule on the person who is thus trifled 
with. Alceste, on the contrary, sees clearly that 
he is deceived ; but he avows his weakness, and 
consents to be wilfully blinded. He is not, fora 
moment, the dupe of Céliméne. ‘* You are no 


doubt deceiving me with your soft words,” says 
he— 


** Mais il n’importe, il faut suivre ma destinée. 
A votre foi mon Ame est toute abandonnée. 


Je veux voir jusqu‘au bout quel sera votre coeur, 
Et si de me trahir i] aura la noirceur.”’ 


Where shall we find a more truly dramatic situ- 
ation than that of the last scene? We know of 





few things more impressive—we had almost said | 
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more solemn. From the moment when, address- 
ing Philinte and Eliante, Alceste exclaims— 


**Vous voyez ce que peut une indigne ten- 
dresse !’’ &c. 


till the fall of the curtain, each succeeding line is 
stamped with increasing force and beauty. Céli- 
méne, far from losing in our estimation by refusing 
to follow the Misanthrope, rather gains on the 
contrary. She is at least sincere and true, when 
she gravely says— 

‘* La solitude effraie une Ame de vingt ans : 

Je ne sens point la mienne assez grande, assez 

forte, 
Pour me résoudre A prendre un dessein de la sorte.”’ 


We cannot, in this instance, blame her; but all 
our sympathies follow Alceste—raht de toutes 
parts, accablé d’injustice—and, long after we have 
left the scene of his distress, we cherish a sort of 
melancholy remembrance of the noble and high- 
minded being— 


** Qui hait tous les hommes ; 
Les uns parcequ’ils sont méchants, et malfaisans ; 
Ft les autres, pour étre aux méchans complaisans ; 
Ft n’avoir pas pour eux ces haines vigoureuses 
Que duit donner le vice aux Ames vertueuses.”’ 


Upon a nearer examination of the character of 
the Misanthrope, we are struck by the resemblance 
it bears, in many points, to Hamlet. Alceste is 
the Hamlet of the Siécle de Louis XIV., divested 
of the poetry that belongs exclusively to the North ; 
the Hamlet that would have been possible at Ver- 
sailles, the Hamlet of every-day existence, who, 
although he perhaps might not, like the princely 
Dane, arrogate unto himself the right, which is 
the attribute of Providence alone, to condemn and 
to revenge, would in many cases repeat, quite 
naturally, the words of him who says, ‘* Man de- 
lights me not, nor woman neither."" The * Get 
thee to a nunnery’’ of Hamlet to Ophelia, would 
assuredly come fittingly from the lips of Alceste to 
Céliméne. 

If Moliére ever drew, or intended to draw, a 
portrait of himself in one of his fictitious person- 
ages, that portrait is decidedly the Misanthrope. 
‘* He was,"’ to use the expression of a contempo- 
rary, ‘‘ in private, what he appeared in the moral 
of his pieces—honest, judicious, kind, frank, gen- 
erous, and true ;’’ but he had no cause to love the 
world or mankind. We have reason to believe 
that, notwithstanding his pretended attachment to 
the profession of an actor, not all the glory he 
acquired by his writings made him forget the pro- 
fessional humiliations he sometimes unavoidably 
endured. There is a passage in the Amphitryon 
which appears to us to betray his weariness of 
spirit— 

** Ah! qu’on est peu flatté de louange, d'honneur, 
Lorsque dans l'ame on souffre une vive douleur' 
Et que l'on donnerait volontiers cette gloire 

Pour avoir le répos du ceur !”’ 


And when this is coupled with a dedicatory epistle 
to Louis XIV., in which he says, ** Ceux qui sont 
nés en un rang élevé peuvent se proposer | “honneur 
de servir votre Majesté dans les grands emplois; 
mais pour mot, toute la gloire ou je puis aspirer 
c'est de la réjouir,”’ we already perceive how slight 
a compensation his literary fame afforded for the 
want of universal consideration and honor. Here 
is a point of contact between Shakspeare and 
Moliére. Who does not remember the sounet of 
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the Bard of Avon, where he alludes to his profes- 
sion as a player '— 


‘*Oh! for my sake, do you with fortune chide 
The guilty goddess of my harmless deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public custom breeds— 
Thence came it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in—like the dyer’s hand.” 


Although Moliére is incontestably the Father 
of French Comedy, his successors have profited 
comparatively little by their model. Those who 
fullowed him immediately, or were his contempo- 
raries, fell all, more or less, into the defects he 
instinctively avoided. All have either produced 
portraits of individuals, or exaggerated pictures of 
some one particular vice or folly ; but none has 
succeeded in delineating human nature. Régnard, 
who died nearly forty years after Moliére, is con- 
sidered one of the best French dramatic writers ; 
but he has all the faults we have mentioned. From 
Régnard we come to Piron, Le Sage, Gresset, and 
Marivaux. The merits of the Métromanie, of 
Turcaret, and of the Méchant, are evidently higher 
than those of any of Marivaux’s comedies ; yet he 
has had a far greater influence on the drama than 
any one since Moliére. He is the inventor of what 
may be called the langage précieur of the eigh- 
teenth century, which, since his time, has been 
called Marivaudage. Destouches, Sédaine, and a 
few others, pave the way for Diderot and Beau- 
marchais. But we remark at this period a total 
change in the dramatic literature of France. ‘The 
purer outlines of the grand siécle have given way 
to glittering and frittered ornament. The Chli- 
ménes, the Durantes, and the Aristes, have been 
superseded by the Baron de Vieuxbois, and Ma- 
dame de Clainville. Individuals have taken the 
place of classes; and when we see Frontin and 
Champagne replace Mascarille and Seapin, and 
Lisette usurp the office of Dorine, we feel at once 
that a century has elapsed—that Louis XV. has 
succeeded to Louis X1V., and Madame de Pompa- 
dour to the Marquise de Montespan. The Spanish 
and Italian aspects of the grand siécle have vanish- 
ed, and everything is more decidedly French. St. 
Germain and Versailles no longer witness the 
solemn fétes of the plus grand roi du monde ; and 
the media noches have changed their name for that 
of petits soupers. 





rom Beaumarchais, coupled with Marivaux, 
spring that host of comic writers who supplied the | 
wants of the theatres in France throughout the | 
Empire, and the Restoration—ending with the 
production of Seribe. It is certainly deplorable | 
that in France nothing should be found above | 
Bertrand et Raton, and the Verre d' Eau, to perpet-| 
wate the Misanthrope and the Tartuffe. But it is| 
not so much the fault of M. Scribe as of the age. | 
Enchanting the public of the Chaussée d’ Antin | 
with a representation of La Chaine, he bears the | 
same relation to Moliére exhibiting the Femmes | 
Savantes before the court of Versailles, that the 
rance of the present king—the monarch who 
wisely places his chief glory in being the first 
magistrate of a free people, and who was wont, a 
few years ago, to walk across the Boulevard with 
an umbrella under his arm—bears to the France 
of Louis XIV., when bedecked all over, he proudly 
advanced into the parliament to utter the lordly 
exclamation— 





** J’ Etat, c’est moi !”’ 
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From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
THE CAVE OF UIG AND THE CAVE OF DAHRA, 


Some three centuries ago, two Highland clans 
urged fierce warfare. ‘They were half-naked sav- 
ages ; they lived by rapine ; they preferred steal- 
ing cattle to breeding them; they held their glens 
by the tenure of cumbrous broad-swords and rude 
bows and arrows ; they hated each other because 
their names were different, for their fathers had 
taught them that difference between names meant 
feud betwixt races ; they looked at each other as 
each other’s natural enemies, and the many gray 
cairns composed of hastily piled whinstone, which 
dotted with dim specks their brown moorland, told 
each its tale of battle lost and won, when bunting 
parties met and shed their own instead of the wild 
deer’s blood. 

These clans were eruel and vindictive, for they 
were densely ignorant. Pent up in their rocks, 
and surrounded by their lochs and torrents, they 
were secluded from the world. No softening 
influence reached them. They had no commerce 
to civilize, no peaceful industry to employ them. 
They were hunters, and fishermen, and warriors, 
just as are the savages of North America, and the 
rude inhabitants of New Zealand ; only the Scoteh 
barbarians used the dirk for the sealping-knife, and 
the Lochabar axe was their tomahawk. ‘The prin- 
cipal stronghold of one of the contending tribes 
was a little island in the Hebridean group; a bar- 
ren, rocky spot, girt by eternal surf. Here their 
women and children were bestowed, and thither, 
one mild winter’s day, resorted the galleys of their 
enemies. ‘Their intention was, of course, to plun- 
der, burn, kill. They did plunder and burn the 
huts they found upon the shore, but they found no 
human beings to massacre. The island appeared 
deserted, desolate, as though never trodden by 
man. ‘The invaders ransacked it well, threaded 
its every glen, scoured its every ravine, but all was 
solitary and desert. Baulked of their victims, 
they prepared to leave the place. They set their 
sails and tripped their anchors, but hardly had they 
cleared the creek in which they lay, when a sharp 
pair of eyes on board the hindmost galley espied, 
by the uncertain light of a winter’s dawn, the 
figure of a man, cautiously moving over the rocks. 
A shout announced the discovery, and the islander 
disappeared. But the secret had been betrayed. 
The invaded had hidden themselves in their island, 
not deserted it. In half an hour their assailants 
had re-landed, and set themselves with awakened 
hope to the search. This time it was not a vain 
one. Snow had fallen during the previous night, 
and the footsteps of the solitary man, whose 
imprudence had betrayed his clan, were easily dis- 
tinguished. ‘The Highlanders exultingly followed 
up the trail. The fugitive heard their shouts 
behind him. He doubled and leaped, and walked 
backwards, and practised every trick he might to 
deceive his pursuers ; but the sleuth-hounds have 
not truer noses for blood than had his hereditary 
enemies. So they tracked him to the general 
hiding-place. It was a curious natural cavern— 
the entrance through clefts and chinks of riven 
rock, overgrown with the furzy shrubs and dank 
fern which constitute the principal -vegetation of 
these barren islands. Within were collected the 
women and children of the clan, with a few of the 
men—principally the old and infirm. The secret 
cave was long a secure and unsuspected hiding- 
place ; but they were the last refugees who ever 
sought its shelter. With shouts of triumph and 
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exulting wrath, the assailants gathered wood and 
sea-weed, and the dried heath, and piled it round the 
entrance to the cavern. ‘Those within maintained 
the silence of despair. No terms were offered or 
besought. A few muttered Gaelic words alone 
passed—and in a short space, a huge bonfire burnt 
at the cavern’s mouth, and the scorching heat and 
stifling smoke rolled in upon its occupants. And 
then rose the dismal wail of their misery. Over the 
erackling and roaring of the fire—over their yelling 
hurrahs—over the triumphant screams of their 
pibrochs—the murderers heard the cries of the 
stifling women—the clamor of the tumult of the 
dying wretches—fighting desperately, as it seemed, 
with each other, or struggling to burst through 
the fiery barrier which kept them from the cool 
fresh air. One by one these sounds ceased—the 
blaze sank—died away ; it had done its work—no 
living creature remained within the rock. There 
was a clan less in the Highlands. The inva- 
ders sailed away in triumph, leaving the dead 
unburied as they lay. They never were buried. 
The island was deemed accursed—haunted by the 
spirits of those who met their fate there. And 
often during the winter's storms, and sometimes 
even when the summer sea and sky were alike 
tranquil, the western fishermen said they heard 
low wailings and sharp piercing shrieks, ghastly | 
and unearthly, come from the deserted island. 
In process of time, these superstitious notions died 
away. Now the island is inhabited, but the evi- 
dences of the truth of the legend are still in being ; 
and many a summer tourist has seen the bones 
whitening in the sand, which lie in wreaths in the 
celebrated Cave of Uig. 

And now there is another cave in the world with 
a sinilar legend : future travellers, in future times, 
wil! often toil up the hot ridges of the Atlas Moun- 
tains, to see the Cavern of Dahra, where a whole 
tribe of Arabs were foully murdered—and how! 
Were they half-naked savages, in deadly feud with 
another tribe as barbarous as themselves? Were 
the murderers some nameless A frican clan, obscure 
in the world’s history as those they put to death? 
Was the whole catastrophe one of those which 
inevitably must occur, when savage wars against 
savage’ No :—it occurred in a struggle between 


THE CAVE OF UIG AND 





civilized man and semi-savage man ; and, foul dis- 
grace! the civilized were the murderers—the sav- 
age the victims. It occurred in a war between the | 
invaders of a country, and the inhabitants, who 
fought for their old possessions—their property, 
and their rights; and, foul blot !—the aseailants| 
iled up the fagots, and the defenders perished ! 
t occurred in a war, waged by the nation which 
arrogates to itself the position of leader of Kuro- 
pean civilization—which claims the crown of the 
most civilized, the most enlightened, the most pol- 
ished people of the earth. The Arabs pretend to 
no such distinction: they form roving clans of 
uncivilized men, living a primitive pastoral life, in 
caverns and tents :—yet it was the enlightened, the 
polished, the humane aggressors, who roasted 
some eight hundred of the savages, for the crime 
of defending their own country, of daring, in legit- 
imate warfare, to resist the legions which would 
have wrested it from them. 

Colonel Pelissier will go brightly down to pos- 
terity ; his exploit isa peculiar star, which ‘* dwells 
apart’’ in the annals of modern warfare. He went 
s0 coolly about his work too; the murder was no 
deed of a few minutes, no sudden outbreak of 
wrath, no massacre prompted by fiery longings for 
revenge. The cavern, into which the Arabs 








THE CAVE OF DAHRA. 


retreated, was a vast one; it had many chinks 
and crannies, and it was long ere “the stifling 
smoke and baking fire did their work. 

The Frenchmen heard the moans and shrieks, 
and the tumult of despair, as dying men and 
women turned furiously on each other, and sought 
to free themselves from lingering agony by more 
sudden death; they heard the butchering strokes 
of the yatagan and the pistol shots, which told that 
suicide, or mutual destruction, was going on inthe 
darkness of the cavern: they heard all this re- 
newed at intervals, and continued hour after hour, 
but still they coolly heaped straw upon the blaze, 
tranquilly fed the fire, until all was silent but its 
own roaring; and burnt, maimed, and convulsed 
corpses, blackened, some of them calcined, by the 
fire, remained piled in mouldering rotting masses 
in the cave, to tell that a few hours before a tribe 
of men, women, and children, had entered its 
dreary portals. 

And now, La grande Nation, what think ye 
Europe says of yout You plume yourselves on 
being the most mighty, the most advanced people 
of the earth. As the Chinese drew maps which 
made Pekin the centre of the globe, so do you, in 
your moral geography, regard your country as the 
very focus of light, intelligence and humanity. 
Of course the claim is just, the Cave of Dahra 
proves it. All is fair in war, and war you hold to 
be man’s chief and noblest employment cn earth : 
the false glare of military glory which continually 
bedazzles you, shows massacre and rapine decked 
in the colors of good deeds. The itch of conquest 
seems to make you confound good and evil. A 
prime minister, in his place in your legislature, 
coldly ‘* regretted the occurrence.”” ‘The most 
influential of your journals preserve a guarded 
silence. No word of censure is breathed against 
the man who caused the massacre of Dahra— 
hardly a word of pity for his victims. Had 
Pelissier becn an English commander, we tell you 
that his fame, his position, his very life would 
have been sacrificed before the shout of indigna- 
tion which would have arisen from every English 
heart. We know you Frenchmen to be_brave. 
You have been proving it for centuries. Repro- 
bate the Dahra massacre to prove that you are not 
cruel. If fight you will, fight like civilized sol- 
diers ; not like lurking savages. Mow down your 
enemies—if you must have war—in the fair field. 
Face them foot to foot and hand to hand; but for 
the sake of your fame, for the sake of the civili- 
zation you have attained, stifle not defenceless 
wretches in caverns—massacre not women and 
children by the horrible agency of slow fire. 

We write more in sorrow than in anger. Much 
should we regret the penning of a word calculated 
to warm into activity the slumbering embers of 
national hostility. We trust that that fire will 
blaze up no more. It is our pride and our pleasure 
to appear as peace-makers, doing all that in us lies 
to promote, without respect of nation, good-will 
between man and man. But in the name of civili- 
zation—of humanity—of our hope in human pro- 
gress and our belief in its future destinies—do we 
denounce, with sorrow and .with indignation, the 
cruel, the cowardly murder of Dahra—do we 
lament that the nineteenth century should have 
seen renewed one of the most horrible deeds of the 
sixteenth—that the crime of a forgotten Highland 
clan should have been repeated by the soldiers of a 
great people—that the Cave of Uig should have 
found a melancholy parallel in the Cave of Dahra. 


A. B. R. 
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From the Atheawum. 
SHAKSPEARE’S BUST AT STRATFORD. 


As you have done me the honor to mention with appro- 
bation my model of “ Shakspeare,” in the present Exhi- 
bition at Westminster Hall, I venture to send you the 
following remarks upon the data on which I have founded 
it ; which perhaps may be interesting as containing some 
(I think original) comments upon the bust at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, with respect to the infernal evidence of au- 
thenticity contained init. It will be evident, however, 
that to give the full force to the remarks, (such as they 
are,) that a good cast of the bust at Stratford should be 
examined while reading them.—I have, &c. 


Joun Bett. 
1, Marlborough Terrace, Victoria-road, 


Kensington, July 7, 1845. 


Tue personal appearance of great men is nat- 
urally a subject of interest to their fellow-creatures 
—that this has been so up to the preseut time with 
respect to William Shakspeare (who has be- 
queathed to us so inestimable a Jegacy in his 
writings) is evident from the number of heads that 
Jay claim to be portraits of him, bearing, it must 
be confessed, in many cases, but slender resem- 
blance to each other; from this cause, no doubt, 
thus expressed by Mr. Boaden, who, in his ** In- 
quiry into the Authenticity of the various Pictures 
and Prints of Shakspeare,’’ says, ‘“ Everything 
was during my youth warranted Aim that had a 
high forehead, little or no hair, and the slightest 
look of the known portraits of him.’’ Having 
ventured to attempt the modelling a whole-length 
portrait of the divine bard, and the result differing 
In many respects from any whole-length represen- 
talion as yet executed of him, it seems but rea- 
sonable that I should state the data on which it is 
founded. Resting much on the authority of others, 
and especially of Mr. Boaden in his above-men- 
tioned work, I shall venture to add my own ideas 
of the internal evidence contained in the bust exist- 
ing over the poet’s tomb at Stratford, which | 
have taken as the foundation of my work, and 
also its accordance with the Chandos portrait. 

The Stratford bust is thus spoken of by Mr. 
Boaden. ‘There is no doubt,’’ he says, ** that 
it was put up shortly after the bard's death by Dr. 
Hall, an eminent physician, who married one of 
Shakspeare’s daughters, and it is to be presumed 





that he would take care that it should offer more 
than a general resemblance to his illustrious rela- | 
tion.”” There is no doubt that at that time there 
existed quite sufficient data for a portrait ; indeed. 
on a careful examination of the Stratford bust, | 
must say I feel convinced that it was worked from 
a cast taken after death, from the head and feat- 
ures possessing appearances not otherwise to be 
accounted for or reconciled. It is observable, that 
although the bones of the head and form of the 
skull are in the bust fine, yet from the want of 
knowledge displayed in the other portions of the 
portrait, especially in the disproportion of the arms 
and hands, that it was executed by one not much 
superior in his art to a common mason. 

It will be allowed that such a workman might 
be capable of copying into a stone bust, by a sys- 
tem of measurement somewhat similar to what 
sculptors now use, any form in a cast from death, 
which would not have to be altered in a bust 
representing a living person, but wherever he had 
to alter and imbue his alteration with truth, nature 
and expression, his knowledge would fail of pro- 
ducing these qualities. Now, on a careful exam- 
ination of the bust in question, it is remarkable 





that all those parts which would hove to be 


altered in a bust from acast from death, such as 
the eyes, which would have to be opened, and the 
mouth to be imbued with life, (both which opera- 
tions are delicate and require knowledge,) are very 
poor indeed, and unnatural in execution, while all 
those portions which would not have to be altered, 
such as the form of the skull, the line the nose 
makes with the forehead, and also the bones of 
the face, are fine and individual far beyond the 
faney or conception of him who could execute the 
eyes, mouth, and rest of the effigies at Stratford 
in the manner in which they have been done. 
Also, these very portions of the face, viz., the eyes 
and mouth, are the only parts which do not agree 
with the Chandos and other best accredited por- 
traits, while the most evident coincidence (the 
difference of age at the times being considered, 
and it being also most clearly evident that one was 
not copied from the other) exists between the two 
portraits in all other respects. The forehead, 
with its remarkable double fulness in the temple, 
one fulness lying backwarder than the other, is 
identical in the two, the joining of the brow aad 
nose, the arch of the brow, the space of orbit left 
for the eye by the brow, &c., nose, and cheek- 
bone,—the cheekbone itself, the form of the nose 
and the jawbone, and the general proportion and 
placing of all the features exactly agree, while 
the eyes and mouth are dissimilar. In the Strat- 
ford bust the eyes are staring, having been opened 
just in the manner that the eyes of casts from na- 
ture are often opened by plaster-workers, and the 
mouth is opened and altered from death just in 
the mode to be expected from one who, not pos- 
sessing the knowledge requisite to restore the 
living expression, no doubt grave yet sweet, has 
substituted an unmeaning smirk, giving the bust a 
mouth indeed (as I have said before) which is not 
like any mouth, especially not that our poet could 
have had, for who ever saw a great and eloquent 
man with an inexpressive mouth ? 

Turning now to the Chandos bust, we see the 
eye and mouth—though exactly similarly placed 
in the head with respect to the rest of the features, 
yet beaming with intellect and expression—resem- 
bling remarkably also the eyes and mouths of all 
other portraits of Shakspeare of any authority. 


This may well be accounted for, for in life those 


features being the most direct channels of intelli- 
gence from one being to the other, their resem- 
blance seems to be retained by all the living por- 
traits, and it was only when closed in death that 
they ceased to rivet and charm. 

With respect to the long upper lip, although 
decidedly not a handsome feature, (which may 
have caused many portraits of Shakspeare to flatter 
him in this respect.) yet it may be by no means 
unpleasant when it harmonizes with the rest of 
the features, as may be observed indeed in the 
Chandos portrait, which seems to have the best 
claim to authenticity after the Stratford bust. 

That Shakspeare’s face had this peculiarity 
there can be little doubt, from the agreement in 
this respect between the bust and the Chandos 
picture, although in the former the drawing of 1 
down in a east from death, or the facile way of 
obtaining a likeness by exaggerating a leading 
feature, may very likely have operated in produc- 
ing an undue length. 

The late Sir Walter Scott, besides having the 
honor of approaching perhaps the most nearly of 
all men of late times to our divine bard in the 
number, truth, and individuality of his characters, 
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also bore, as his portraits show, a considerable 
resemblance (particularly in the length of the 
upper lip) to the Stratford bust of William Shak- 
Speare. 

It is the principle of our law that a man is con- 
sidered innocent till he is proved to be guilty. In 
this case two portraits not contradicting each 
other, claim to be authentic. One surmounts the 
poet’s grave in Stratford Church, which we have 
every reason to believe was put up by his family 
shortly after his death ; the other, supposed to be 


pattited by Burbage, (Shakspeare’s companion 


and fellow-actor,) is to be distinctly traced from 
r ; ee 

Taylor, our poet’s original Hamlet, to Davenant, 
to whom he left it by will, through various hands, 





to its present possessor, his Grace the Duke of | 


Buckingham. 
The facts, when no proof to the contrary exists, 


(as is the case in the present instance,) must be | 


allowed to constitute of themselves a perfect claim 


*-. . . | 
to authenticity; but were we indeed driven to 
circumstantial evidence, which I contend we are | 


not in this case, what can be stronger proof of | 


their authenticity than their perfect agreement | 


(though certainly not copied one from the other, 
as may be seen on comparison) in all points in 
which they could coincide, (the difference in age 
being considered,) and one being from life and the 
other from death? They are indeed two witnesses 
which, from different situations and without col- 
lusion, tell the same story. 


With this conviction, and an earnest desire to | 


steer conscientiously by these data, I modelled my 
Statue. 

For the rest, the poet is represented in the cos- 
tume of the time. Studying in no school but that 
of nature, he is supposed in the open air in his 
retirement at Stratford, whither he is reported to 
have withdrawn periodically from London, no 
doubt to compose his wonderful works. The age 
chosen is about forty, (between the dates of the 
Chandos picture and Stratford bust,) a time of life 
when usually the mind having attained its highest 
state, the body has yet lost none of its vigor. 

I conclude these few remarks with a quotation 
from Mr. Boaden’s book, as bearing upon the 
general unaffected appearance Shakspeare may be 
supposed to have possessed. 

‘* If we read over the contemporary allusions to 
Shakspeare,’’ says Mr. Boaden, ‘‘ when the writ- 
ers were not obviously irritated by his success, we 
find the most cordial assent to his great and amia- 
ble character: he is admirable in the quality or 
vocation he professes, he is the wonder of the age 
for his genius, and that was not for an age but for 
all time; as a man of business he is strictly cor- 
rect and honorable, as a friend and fellow, as well 
as writer, his mind and hand go together. He is 
the gentle grace of society, and redeems the pro- 
fession he adorns from the galling odium illiberal 
prejudice had chaimed about it. Aubrey,’’ he 
continues, ‘* has added something to these pleasing 
features. He tells us that ‘he was a handsome 
well-shaped man, very good company, and of a 
very pleasant and smooth wit.’ ”’ 





THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Birp of the wild and wondrous song, 
1 hear thy rich and varied voice, 
Swelling the greenwood depths among, 
Till hill and vale the while rejoice ! 





THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Spell-bound, entranced in rapture’s chain, 
I list to that inspiring strain ! 
I thread the forest’s tangled maze 

The thousand choristers to see 
Who mingled thus their voices raise 

In that delicious minstrelsy ; 
I search in vain each pause between— 
The choral band is still unseen ! 


*T is but the musie of a dream— 

An airy sound that mocks the ear— 
But hark again! the eagle’s scream, 

It rose and fell distinet and clear ! 
And list—in yonder hawthorn bush, 
The red bird, robin, and the thrush ! 
Lost in amaze I look around, 

Nor thrush, nor eagle there behold— 
But still that rich, aerial sound, 

Like some forgotten song of old 
That o’er the heart has held control, 
Falls sweetly on the ravished soul ! 


And yet, the woods are vocal still— 
The air is musical with song— 
O’er the near stream—above the hill— 
The wildering notes are borne along! 
But whence that gush of rare delight ! 
And what art thou? or bird or sprite! 
Perched on yon maple’s topmost bough, 
With glancing wings and restless feet, 
Bird of untiring throat, art thou 
Sule songster in this concert sweet ? 
So perfect, full, and rich each part, 
It mocks the highest reach of art. 


Once more, ouce more, that thrilling strain ! 

Ill-omened owl, be mute, be mute! 
Thy native notes I hear again, 

More sweet than harp or lover's lute ; 
Compared with thy impassioned tale, 
How cold, how tame, the nightingale ! 
Alas! capricious in thy power— 

Thy ** wood-note wild”’ again is fled— 
The mimic rules the changeful hour, 

And all the ‘* soul of song’’ is dead! 
But no—to every borrowed tone, 

He lends a sweetness all his own ! 


On glittering wing, erect and bright, 
With arrowy speed he darts aloft, 
As though his soul had ta’en its flight, 
In that last strain so sad and soft, 

And he would call it back to life, 
To mingle in the mimic strife ! 
And ever, to each fitful lay 
His frame in restless motion wheels, 
As though he would indeed essay 
To act the eestacy he feels— 
As though his very feet kept time 
To that inimitable chime ! 


And ever, as the rising moon 
Climbs with full orb the trees above, 
He sings his most enchanting tune, 
While echo wakes through all the grove ; 
His descant soothes, in care’s despite, 
The weary watches of the night ; 
The sleeper from his couch starts up 
To listen to that lay forlorn— 
And he who quafis the midnight eup 
Looks out to see the purpling morn ! 
O! ever in the merry spring, 
Sweet mimic, let me hear thee sing ! 
Louisville Journal. 


